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BRONCHO FOWLS 


J. R. PATTERSON, COLORADO 


There is a breed of barnyard fowls in some parts of Colorado 
and New Mexico, owned chiefly by the Mexicans, that is much like 
the common fowls so generally seen in New England 50 vears ago. 
We call them the Broncho, a word used in parts of the west to 
denote anything that is wild or native to the country. The birds 
are of all colors,—white, black, red, speckled, etc,—are excellent 
layers and mothers, the hens being at any time ready to do battle 
for their broods. 

The cockerels are as plump as pullets or capons of any other 
brecd, having fine breasts, and weighing dressed, when mature, 
about three pounds for hens and four pounds for cocks. When this 
breed is crossed with Plymouth Rocks, or other large breeds, the 
general result is a medium-sized fowl, with the exquisite plumpness 
of the Broncho. These crossbred fowls are excellent layers. The 
writer kept nine hens of the Plymouth Rock cross during the season 
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2 A TRIO OF BRONCHO FOWLS 


of °94, raised 45 chickens, and used all the eggs needed in a family 
of four where eggs were made to take the place of meat to a great 
extent. These nine hens averaged six or more eggs per day from 
January 1 for four months, and after that all hens not setting or 
brooding persisted in laying till molting time, when they were 
killed for the table. 

A further testimonial to the value of these hens as winter lay- 
ers is the fact that although thejtemperature goes down to —30° 
many a night, yet there is a full stock of eggs in the country stores 
at 20 to 25c per dozen, and most of the fowls in this country feed 
themselves from the scattered wheat, and roost where they can. 





For Week Ending August 24, 1895 
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PROFIT IN AND CARE OF CHICKENS 


NELLIE HAWKES 


But few realize how profitable poultry and egg production can 
be made, provided as much time and attention is given to it as to 
many other less important vocations. Some one has decided that 
a hen can be kept for less than 50c a year. It is a poor specimen 
of a hen that will not lay ten dozen eggs a year. At the low price 
of ten cents a dozen, this would leave a net profit of 50c. At this 
rate, it will pay every farmer to keep a flock of hens and give 
them proper care. There is no danger of overproduction. As 
long as the United States annually imports millions of dozen of 
eggs, the market will not be glutted. 

Fowls to be profitable must be given proper attention. Those 
running at large will almost take care of themselves for a part of 
the year. They are our gleaners and economizers, for they every 
day convert into eggs what would otherwise go to waste. How- 
ever. fowls in confinement need different treatment. Meat food 


must be supplied. The most satisfactory means of providing this 
is to secure a greén' bone mill and give them green-cut bone. This 
meat food, or atleast some sort of a similar food, is almost an ab- 
solute necessity for yarded fowls. Tender green stuff is also valua- 
ble. Last fall I sowed a patch of rye for early spring ‘‘greens.” 
Early this season a patch of oats was put in to furnish green food 
after the rye had become too far advanced. Early each morning 
and every evening, a basket of green stuff was cut with a pair of 
shears and given tothem. The results have been most satisfactory. 
We have had lots of fertile eggs, and nice, thrifty, healthy fowls. 
It pays to raise chickens and to attend to their wants and needs. . 
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ROBBERY AND DEMORALIZATION IN THE NEW YORK MILK TRAFFIC 


How Farmers Can Put Into Their Own Pockets $1,000,000 a Year Now 
Extorted From Them by Excessive Freight Charges 
HERBERT MYRICK 

Demoralization characterizes the milk trade of the great me- 
tropolis. The attempt has so far failed to reorganize the New York 
milk exchange on a basis that shall look out for the interests of 
producers as well as dealers. So itis every one for himself, with 
the usual result that the farmer is bearing the brunt of the whole 
thing. In the absence of any central supervising agency, the milk 
business is infested with a lot of shysters who are slow to pay for 
milk if they do pay at all, who cut under the prices of established 
dealers, and who bring trouble and loss to all reputable persons 
in the business, besides injuring it by bringing disgrace upon the 
whole trade. The farmers are having unusually heavy losses on 
milk shipped to such people, while the loss or detention of cans is 
again assuming large proportions. All these are important yet 
really minor matters that could be readily corrected by organiza- 
tion. ‘ 

Whether the wholesale price of milk could. be shoved up by a 
compact organization, would iargely depend upon the degree to 
which the supply in distant districts could be kept off the market. 
The railroads (with one or two exceptions) are the worst offenders, for 
they make so much profit on hauling milk that they are ever push- 
ing out and opening up new territory, regardless of the producers’ 
interests. This is because freight rates are extortionate and have 
been for these many years. Such rates rob the farmer two-fold— 
(1) they give the railroads 10 to 20c per can that the farmer ought 
to have, and (2) by encouraging back country shipments beyond the 
wants of the market create a surplus that knocks down the prices 
paid to all producers, This likewise reduces the value of all milk 
produced in the middle and New England states, whether converted 
into butter or cheese or sold in local markets. Hence every farmer is 
injured by this robber freight tariff on milk, which is also unjust 
because it is as much for 50 or 100 miles as for 300 miles. 

To get a partial idea of the extent ofjthis injury to the farmers 
we present the following table of the 


GROWTH OF MILK TRADE AND UNJUST FREIGHT RATES 


Table A—The first column shows approximately the shortest and long- 
est distances from New York, Jersey City, Hoboken or Weehawken, that 
the various roads haul milk. The freight rate on each road is given in the 
next column (the rates being in most cases the same for all distances) in 
cents per can of 40 qts of milk weighing 100 lbs full and under 20 lbs empty. 
Then follows a column showing the total number of cans of milk hauled by 
each route in the calendar year 1894. Thelast column shows what per cent 
the quantity of milk hauled in 18% increased ordecreased over the amount 
hauled by each railroad in 1885, thus revealing the changes in the milk 
business during the past ten years. Some explanatory notes follow. 


--Freight— Cans hauled Changes 








Railroads Miles Milk Cream _in 1894 since 1885 
Erie, 40 to 227 32ce 50e 1,613,310 14% ine 
Harlem, 20 to 125 30e = 45e 845,020 3% dee 
Ontario, 40 to 300 32e 50c 1,667,810 58% ine 
Susquehanna, 40 to 100 32c = Be 658,300 53% ine 
Northern, 15to 40 25e 450e 297,850 35% dec 
New Haven, 30 to 166 32c 50c 284,850 28% dee 
D, L & W, 30 to 300 Be 50c 1,649,800  1,091% ine 
Long Island, 15to 35 25c 45c 57,220 65% dee 
N J Central, 20 to 60 28e 450 76,000 52% dec 
Nearby routes, to 4 25¢ 35ce 215,000 33% dee 
*Other sources, 20 to 100 25¢ 45¢ 216,000 100% ine 

Total, 15 to 300 2 to 50c 7,581,160 57% ine 


* Brought In by West Shore, Lehigh Valley and Hudson River Transpor- 


tation remy my | that carried no milk in1885. No accountis taken of milk 

brought in by wagon, as it is too small a quantity to cut much figure. 
Receipts in 1894 of cream 210,000 cans, condensed milk 67,300 cans, an 

increase in cveam compared to ten years ago of 55%, and a decrease in con- 


densed milk of 15%. Freight on condensed milk same as on cream. 
This makes a total of over 7,850,000 cans brought into New York, Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Weehawken in 1894, compared to a grand total of just 
over 5,000,000 cans in 1885, a gain of 57% in ten years in total number of cans 
hauled. Total wholesale value of milk, cream and condensed milk con- 
sumed during 18% in New York city about $10,000,000. 
We append further Table B to show the course of prices, freight rates, 


shipments, ete, at intervals during the past 20 years. We have estimated 
the average rate of freightas closely as possible. It should be explained 
that the “milk war” early in the eighties, followed by efforts at organiza- 


tion among producers, accounts for the rise in prices between 1881-86. 





1894 1890 1885 1879 1874 
Yearly value per quart, 31 ge 31 1-3e 37¢ 39156 423¢¢ 
Average value per qt, 2.62¢ 2.6l¢ 2.0R¢ 2 620 3.5he@ 
Av value per can of 40 qts, $1.05 1.04 1.23 1.05 1.42 
Av freight rate per can, 0.20 30 ae 32 “235 
Net to farmer per can, 0.75 83 73 1.17 
Total cans milk shipped, 7,600 000 $.950,000 ° 
Total value of milk, £8,080.000 , 26,089,000 ’ 
Of which railroads got, 2,280,600 1,890,000 1,485,000 Sd ° 
And the farmers got, 5800) 000 4,712,000 4,604,000 ? ? 
Per cent of value received by 
bh railroads, 28 30 24 30 25 
Per cent of value rec’d by farmers 72 70 6 70 "5 


First, observe the frightful inequality of freight rates, as much 
being charged for a haul of 30 miles as for 300 miles. Hence when 
the producers in the older milk territory succeeded in putting up 
prices (1882-6), the railroads made every effort to extend their routes, 
because milk was their most profitable freight. (2) Therefore it is 











PROBLEM 


not surprising to find that shipments from the older milk territory 
have either remained stationary (even the Erie railroad shows only 14 


per cent increase), or have fallen off 20 to 65 per cent. The newer 
and more distant routes now ship 50 per cent more milk than ten 
years ago; while the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad has 
increased its milk traffic over 1000 per cent, and is now the chief 
feeder of the milk market, whereas it was the smallest ten years 
ago, when it reported 138}000 cans of 40 qts hauled in 1885, com- 
pared to 1,650,000 cans last year! (3) Freights have not been 
reduced a bit, while the price of milk has fallen off 15 to 25 per cent, 
the average wholesale price 1889-’94 inclusive being only 2$c, con- 
trasted with 3jc as the average from 1880-85. Moreover (4), it takes 
25 to 33 per cent (average nearly 30 per cent) of the value of the 
milk to pay freight, against only 20 to 25 per cent years ago, when 
farmers got more for their milk. 

It would also be easy to show that while milk freights had 
been maintained, transportation for nearly all other articles is 
from 10 to 50 per cent cheaper than formerly. Thus for hauling 
100 Ibs of dressed beef in refrigerator cars from Chicago to New 
York, about 1000 miles, the railroads now get only 35c, just half 
the rates prevailing ten years ago, while beef is worth more now than 
then. The dressed beef trains run quite as fast as milk trains, and 
the service for ice is equally as costly. The rate on milk is there- 
fore two to four times as high as on dressed beef, considering dis- 
tance and equality of service. The freight is under 5 per cent of 
the value of dressed beef, against 30 per cent of the value of milk! 

A fair rate on regular milk cars, passenger train service, in- 
cluding attendance, ice in summer and heat in winter, loading and 
unloading cans and returning empties, has been repeatedly de 
clared by the Massachusetts state railroad commission (as a result 
of numerous investigations during the past 20 years) to be 3 to 4c 
per can of 8} qts (“two gallons,” weighing 22 lbs), graded for 25 to 
100 miles. Shippers to Boston complain that these rates are } to 1c too 
high. The Maine Central hauls milk into Portland from 10 to 60 
miles for 2c per two-gallon can. These rates equa] 10 to 20c per 40- 
qt can up to 100 miles. Now let us apply these rates to the milk 
trade of New York city and vicinity to show 


WHAT REASONABLE RATES WOULD MEAN TO FARMERS 


Table C—It appears from Boston and Portland experience that a fair 
rate on milk would be, per ten-gallon can (49 qts) ten cents for 10 to 19 miles 
twelve and one-half cents for 20 to 39 miles, fifteen cents for 30 to 59 miles, 
17%4c for 60 to 89 miles, twenty cents for 90 to 119 miles, 2214¢ for 120 to 149 
miles, twenty-five cents for 150 to 199 miles, 2714¢ for 200 to 249 miles and thir- 
ty cents per can for 250 to 300 miles. This is an average rate of 13c for dis- 
tances up to 40 miles, 14c for 60 miles, 15¢ for 100 miles, 17¢c for 125 miles, 18¢ 
for 165 miles and 20c for the longer distance. The difference between this 
average rate and the freight extorted now and for years back appears in 
the fourth column. Then follows acolumn to show how much this excess 
above a fair transportation charge meant to the producers on each route, 
for 18M, and the last column gives the same facts for milk hauled on each 
route during the ten years 1885-’94 inclusive. 


——Freight rate——— Loss to producers 





Railroads Miles Ratein Average Differ- by excessive freight 
force just rate ence in 1894 in 10 years 

Erie, 40 to 227 32e 20¢ 12¢ $193,597 $1,921,688 
Harlem, 20 to 125 30¢ lie¢ 13¢ 10,987 1,175,708 
Ontario, 40 to 300 32¢e 20¢ 12¢ 140,147 95.863 
Susquehanna, 40 to 100 32¢ 15¢e 17c 111,916 930,705 
Northern, 15 to 40 25e 13¢ 12¢ 83,579 496,325 
New Haven, 30 to 166 82e 18¢ 14¢ 39,876 441,979 
D,L& W, 30 to 300 32ce 20c 126 197,972 846,739 
Long Island, 15 to 35 250 13¢ 12c 6,866 157,463 
N J Central, 20 to 60 28e 14c 14¢ 10,639 196,772 
Nearby routes, 15 to 40 25e 13¢ 12¢ 25,830 340,536 
Other sources, 20 to 100 25e 15e 10¢ 21,600 641,100 
Farmers are robbed of 10 to 17¢ per can, equal to $843,003 &%7,244,878 


It is plain that producers are paying from {0 to 17e per can 
more freight than they ought to pay. Last year the farmers thus 
paid the railroads about $850,000 that rightfully belonged to the 
producers! In ten years the farmers have paid $7,250,000 in ex- 
cessive transportation charges on milk shipped to New York. 

This frightful injustice must be corrected before farmers can 
expect to put the milk trade on a reasonably prosperous basis. For 
this purpose, ‘‘The Milk Producers’ Protective Association” was or- 
ganized in March last, and has brought suit before the interstate 
commerce commission at Washington against all the railroads con- 
cerned. Its attorneys are the celebrated firm of Evarts, Choate 
and Beaman. The officers of the association are Charles R. Bull 
president, Joseph Board vice president, George M. Roe of Chester, 
N Y, secretary, J. D. Millspaugh treasurer; directors, C. A. Burt, 
F. H. Campbell, J. W. Corwin, W. H. Hallock and Gilbert Carpen- 
ter. Those interested in the milk business are invited to join 
upon payment of such initiation fee as they can afford, not less 
than $3. Considering the vast interests involved, which concern all 
sections alike, every producer should ally himself with this effect- 
ive organization and contribute toward its heavy expenses. 














IN AMERICA 


FANCY CHEESE MAKING 


E. G. FOWLER 


The business of making Neufchatel, Brie, Camembert, Isigny, 
Cream, Limburger, and other “fancy cheeses,” has been steadily 
growing in this country for more than thirty years, and the pioneer 
factory—then a very small affair—has grown to large proportions. 
The ‘‘Cream” brand is a distinctively American cheese, better and 
richer than Neufchatel cheese, and very popular; it is put up in 
little blocks 44x3 inches and 
1+ inches in thickness. The 
factory at Chester, Orange 
county, N Y, which began in 
a very small way in 1862, but 
was soon sold to W. A, Law- 
rence, is now operated by 
Lawrence & Son. It now 
consumes an average of 7000 
quarts of milk daily through 
the year, the quantity in flush 
times occasionally reaching 
10,000 quarts. In 1893 a 
branch factory was _ estab- 
lished at Monroe, Wis. In 
addition to Neufchatal and 
Cream, this firm makes Brie 
and Isigny. ‘*Where do you 
market your cheeses ?” said a 
representative of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST to Mr 
Lawrence. ‘‘We ship to all 
the leading cities of New 
York state. Large quantities 
go to Boston; one firm there 
paid us $3000 for their supply 
last month. Philadelphiaisa 
still larger buyer, and Savan- 
nah, New Orleans and other southern cities are also liberal buyers. 
Cuba is a large buyer, calling for amounts aggregating about $1500 
per month.” ‘‘How do you buy your milk?” ‘*We make season 


contracts with the farmers, and pay them promptly once a month. 
We never let a pay day go by without the money being ready.” 
‘How do your goods compare with the imported cheeses?” ‘*‘There 
was never any Neufchatel imported as good as that made here. 
Milk is received 


Other varieties equal the best of imported goods.” 








THE CHEESE FACTORY 





CHURN AND SEPARATOR ROOM 


INTERIOR VIEW OF FACTORY FOR MAKING FANCY CHEESE 
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from the producers once a day in cool weather, and twice in hot 
weather. It is bought by cans of 40 quarts. Night’s and morning’s 
milk is kept separate until work on it begins, when itis put into a 
large vat and raised to the desired temperature. It is then drawn 


off into smaller cans, which hold about 15 quarts, where the rennet 
is added. From these, after coagulation, it goes into cloth strainers, 
which are carefully washed every time they are used. This requires 
about eight to ten hours, after which the curd is pressed to the 
desired dryness. 


Tt then goes to the mixer—a revolving table like 
a butter worker—where salt is 
added and the curd is made 
smooth and even. It then 
goes to the molding machine, 
which is like a gigantic sau- 
sage stuffer, sending forth a 
continuous cheese of circular 
shape and the desired diame- 
ter, and which the machine 
cuts into the desired lengths. 
This work was formerly done 
by hand. The machine is 
capable of turning out 25,000 
Neufchatel cheeses in a day. 
The cheese is then wrapped 
and packed in boxes holding 
12 or 25, as desired. The Cream 
cheese is made by a similar 
process, but is molded by 
hand and packed six or twelve 
in a box. Isigny cheeses go 
six in a box and Brie but one. 
‘Where do your packing 
boxes come from?” was 
asked. ‘*They are made of 
basswood, and come from 
Sullivan county, N Y, in car- 
load lots. They are cut so 
that we only have to put them together, no sawing or fitting being 
necessary.” ‘*Do you use much ice in your business?’ ‘No. We 
have, as you see, a refrigerating machine. This has a capacity of 
74 tons of ice daily, or a refrigerating power of 15 tons. This is 
vastly superior to ice. It gives us absolute control of the tempera- 
ture of the ripening rooms and of the milk and cream. We sepa- 
rate the cream for the Cream cheese, and when our milk supply 
exceeds the demand for cheese we make the surplus into butter.” 
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THE BOOM FOR CRIMSON CLOVER 


W. M. KING, OHIO 


Great as is the demand for seei just now, the supply seems 
ample at just one-half the price it commanded two years ago. 
What alfalfa has done for the farmers in California and Colorado 
wherever irrigation is necessary or practicable, crimson clover is 
likely to do, proving equally acceptable as an important crop in the 
Middle states. In these its value for fertilizing purposes, 
for soiling, and for hay, is not likely to be overestimated. For 
these purposes it leads even the cowpea and red clover. The only 
advantage that the cowpea has over the clovers is that it will grow 
and attain a hight of two feet or more, while even the crimson 
clover would not attain a hight of more gan six to eight inches. 
Still on a soil that cannot be successfully seeded with grass, the 
crimson clover succeeds admirably. A very marked advantage of 
the latter is that during the first six months of its growth it pro- 
duces a much greater bulk of roots than the common red clover. 

In these hurrying, pushing times, one cannot afford to give two 
years’ time to the culture of the red clover, when but half the time 
will be required for the accomplishment of the same result with 
the now indispensable crimson clover. Another advantage this 
clover possesses is that it does notinterfere withany other crop, and 
in this respect it is distinctively American, or independent. Sown, 
as it may be, with a tomato, potato, or corn crop at the last working, 
the seeding is comparatively inexpensive. The growth of the clover 
plant is such that when the winter season arrives it acts as a mulch 
on the land, and measurably prevents washing, and in the spring the 
growth is much more rapid and abundant than that of the red 
varieties. 

The importance of keeping the ground covered with a dense 
crop like crimson clover to prevent the growth of annual weeds 
after potato, corn and garden crops have been removed, cannot be 
overestimated. It is true that these annual weeds may be of some 
value for fertilizer, and may to some extent prevent washing of the 
soil, but in both these respects they are vastly inferior to crimson 
clover, and have a very injurious effect in spreading their seeds 
about the farm. Properly used, crimson clover is likely to prove 
one of the farmer’s best weapons for fighting weeds. On the other 
hand care should be taken to sow only pure seed, as most of our 
pernicious weeds are introduced and distributed more in clover seed 
than by any other artificial means. 

Another important consideration in favor of this clover is its 
value for hay. When properly cured—and it is more easily cured 
than the mammoth variety of red clover—it has been found to con- 
tain about twice as much protein or flesh and muscle forming food 
per 100 lbs as hay from the very best grasses, and is worth fully 
one-fourth more for feeding than ordinary hay. The cultivation of 
this clover for seed has heretofore been quite profitable, and this is 
likely to continue to a considerable degree for years tocome. The 
seed matures quite early, and if cut high and both stubble and roots 
are plowed under, its value both for seed and fertilizing purposes 
places it ahead of all other plants of which I have any knowledge. 
At the present prices of crimson clover, no farmer can afford to 
delay a single day in procuring a supply of hardy, thoroughly accli- 
mated Delaware grown seed, and give this comparatively new variety 
of clover—which is now known in Delaware as ‘‘the mortgage 
lifter”—a thorough trial. 





Fall Campaign Against Weeds.—Inquiries are constantly coming 
to us concerning the best method of getting rid of noxious weeds, 
especially perennials. Begin by eowing the infested fields to oats 
in the spring, or wheat or rye in the fall. Soon after these small 
grains have been harvested, plow under the stubble, thus checking 
the development of the first crop of weeds. When the second crop 
has started on the plowed ground, go over it with a disk harrow, 
corn cultivator, or any other farm implement that will kill the 
young weeds. Repeat this operation as often as necessary this fall 
to prevent the maturing of any seed or the devélopment of root- 
stocks. Seed the field to winter grain again this fall and repeat the 
operation again next year. If the weeds are very persistent, as the 
Canada thistle, quack grass, etc, cultivate the fallow often enough 
to prevent any green leaf surface appearing. Otherwise the under- 
ground stems will live for a long time. This is the best method of 
treating an infested field, and if persisted in will be successful. 
Now is the time to begin the work. Do not neglect it. 





The Horn Fly, smaller and longer than the common horse fly, 
has spread from the south all over the country, and is one of the 
worst pests of dairy cattle in the west as well as at the south, 
They cluster about the base of the horn,—hence the name,—and 
also attack other parts of the body, especially where the tail does not 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 


reach, causing cows to become irritable, to lose flesh, and shrink in 
milk. To keep them off apply with a brush or rag either of these 
mixtures: (a) Crude cottonseed oil or fish oil 3 parts, pine tar 1 
part; or (b) crude cottonseed oil or fish oil 100 parts, crude carbolic 
acid 3 parts; either to be well mixed. This lasts five or six days, 
but makes the stock greasy. A more cleanly treatment, that lasts 
only three days, is to spray with the common kerosene emulsion 
diluted with water ten times, adding a decoction of 1 lb of 
tobacco leaves steeped in a gallon of water. 





EARLY APPLES FOR SUMMER AND FALL 


IRVING D. COOK, WESTERN NEW YORK 





Early apples may never become profitable for market, but are 
altogether too good to do without since they are so easily grown. 
Besides the common Early Harvest and Sweet Bough, we have 
the Primate. The tree isa hardy, strong, stocky grower, forms 
a beautiful head and is very productive; fruit greenish white, 
with a crimson blush on exposed side; flesh white, very tender, 
slightly refreshing, and mildly subacid. Truly a most excellent 
dessert and cooking apple. It ripens with us the last of August. 
Another comparatively new variety is the Yellow Transparent, 
a Russian variety imported from St Petersburg in 1870 by the 
department of agriculture. The tree is hardy, vigorous, upright, 
an early and good bearer; fruit medium; skin clear white at first, 
becoming a pale yellow when fully ripe; flesh white, tender, juicy 
and subacid; quality more than ordinarily good. Season middle 
of August. Then we have the Tetofsky, another Russian summer 
apple, very hardy; fruit of medium size, sometimes nearly round; 
smooth, with a yellow ground beautifully striped with red, and, like 
most apples of that country, covered with a whitish bloom under 
which isa shining skin; flesh white, juicy and agreeable. At its 
best in August. For later we have the Chenango and Graven- 
stein, both valuable sorts. Of the latter too much cannot 
be said in its favor. A superb and fine-looking German apple, 
thought to be one of the finest apples in northern Europe. It fully 
sustains its reputation here, is unquestionably a fruit of the best 
quality.and should have a place on the grounds of every one having 
a vacant space for ‘‘one more tree.” The tree is vigorous, spread- 
ing, forming a large, broad head, very productive and an early 
bearer; fruit large; skin greenish yellow and beautifully dashed and 
pencilled and marbled with light red, deep red and orange; flesh 
tender and crisp, with a highly flavored aromatic taste. A valuable 
apple for dessert, cooking or market,and one that succeeds admira- 
bly wherever grown. No mistake can be made in planting one or 
more trees of this exceptionably good apple. 





The Cranberry Worm.—Complaints are numerous this season 
that cranberries are turning red long before they are ripe, are 
worry, and shrivel up until none are left. This is the work of the 
berry worm or fruit worm (Acrobasis vaccinii). The egg for the 
worm is deposited in the calyx on the young berry just after form- 
ing. The worm eats into the berry, and wanders from that to other 
berries. When full grown it leaves the berry, drops to the ground 
and burrows into the soil, where it remains all winter, and hatches 
the following June or July. On wet bogs it does not thrive. When 
full grown it is about half an inch long. The moth producing this 
worm expands wings about three-fourths of an inch when spread; 
it is of an ash gray color, mottled with white, and when at rest on 
a cranberry vine,jwith wings folded, is not easily recognized. The 
egg hatches in about five or six days after laid. Flowing to destroy 
this pest is not feasible, as the time the water should be held on 
the bog would destroy the crop. An application of paris green— 
a tablespoonful to a bucket of water—applied with a spraying outfit 
at the time the berries begin to set is effective.—{[O. M. Holmes. 


The Hessian Fly is very destructive in the central west this 
year, but if the following precautions are carefully and generally 
observed by the farmers it will not seriously damage the next wheat 
crop. United effort is necessary to be effective: 1. Thoroughly 
burn all fly-infested wheat stubble in which there is not a stand of 
young clover or grass. 2. Prepare very early a border, one or two 
rods wide, around each field of wheat, and sow the same to wheat in 
August. 3, Turn this border under very late, using a jointer, fol- 
lowing with roll and harrow, and then sow the entire field. By 
taking this course many of the insects which escape the fire will 
be buried when the early-sown border is turned under, and the late 
sowing of the general crop will avoid the earlier attacks of any re- 
maining fly.—{Prof ‘W. C. Latta, Indiana Experiment Station. 


A wagon with wide-tired wheels 24 ft in diameter is one of the 
most useful things to be found in any hayfield, and is without a 
peer for use when filling a silo. 





THE HANDY 


A SIMPLE HOMEMADE CORN HARVESTER* 


JAMES PEARSON, NEBRASKA 


The illustration represents a device which I made last year for 
cutting corn for fodder. Make a platform with runners six feet 
long and two inches thick; the higher the runners are the higher it 
will cut. I used six-inch runners, but probably eight-inch plank 
would be more satisfactory. Mortise three crosspieces of 2x4 into 
the top of runners; be 
sure the frame is square 
and made substantial. 
Nail boards on the cross- 
ties, in order to make a 
complete platform 30 
inches wide and nearly 
six feet long. Get a knife made of good steel; be sure that it is 
sharp and bright, so it will cut like a butcher knife. My knife was 
22 inches in length, and about five inches wide in the widest 
place. Bevel the edge from the bottom or underside. Have a rod 
made with an eye in the center and curved, in order to fasten either 
end toarunner and hitch a horse in thecenter. This rodshould be of 
half-inch round iron, and long enough to work nicely (see letter a 
in cut). Bore a hole in platform orrunner, and putina stake about six 
inches high (b) even across with the base of rode, This stake should 
be of good wood about the size of a fork handle. Put another stake 
about the same size, but 20 inches high, on the right side of plat- 
form near the edge, and 21 inches from the front of platform 
(d). Take a rod of five-eighths inch round iron 67 inches long, and 
weld a piece of flat iron one-half inch thick and eight inches long 
to the end of it, bolt the flat piece to platform (13 inches from center 
to back of platform), and bend the rod forward 17 inches above the 
platform (e). Bend the rod so as to have it extend out over the edge 
of the platform, over and back of the knife (hk), then bend the rod 
in so as to extend about two inches over the platform at the center 
2x4 cross brace (f/f). From there bend the rod out tog. Be sure to 
have it carry the same hight all the time. 

The bends in the rod are made in order to bring in the corn and 
lay it across the platform without the help of a man. In this way 
we avert the danger of standing over the knife and the hard work 
of catching the corn. Nail a small stick something like a lath from 
top of stake d to the outside runner a few inches ahead of the 
knife. Bolt the knife to platform about 26 inches from back part 
of platform with two bolts, and have the knife slant back consider- 
ably. I puta scrap piece of 2-inch plank under the platform at ¢ 
and h, to make the platform more solid where the large rod and 
knife were bolted fast. The large rod from gtoeshould be with 
bends 50 inches long. Directly across it is 48 inches, thus using two 
inches for bends. The large rod is outside of stake d about five 
inches. 

This machine can be mounted upon three wheels if desired, but 
it runs very easily and more steadily with runners. One horse will 
march right along with it. Take a guod, quiet horse, hang up the 
lines on d, and then ride on back part of platform, and when a 
large pile of corn is cut and laid across the sled, stop and shock it 
up. I made shocks 14 hills square, at the rate of 60 per day, quite 
nicely. Where gallon hills are used, cut two rows by hand and 
cut the other 12 with the cutter, commencing at the gailon hills, 
and turn to the left each time. Where you are in a hurry count off 
seven rows and go through, throwing the corn in a pile on the 
stubs; come back on the adjoining row and cross the pile, then 
erect the shocks. I recommend cutting two rows by hand and 
tying the gallon hills; then you have yourcornall standing nicely. 

When you have completed the row, or very soon after, tie the 
shocks so as to have them stand up perfectly. Take a good rope 
with a ring in the end, and draw up the shock as tightly as possible 
by hand, then put a string of binder twine around it, tie good and 
take off the rope; the shock is then in shape tokeep. Probably the 
big rod will not work just right at first, but have a little patience; 
it will work all right if it is bent just right. The corn must be in 
around the bend before the knife strikes it. The larger the bend in 
the center of the rod the nearer crosswise the corn will fall. 





SIMPLE CORN HARVESTER 





*The Patent Corn Harvesters on the market are all made on one 
general principle of a sled, with knives attached to each side for severing 
the stalks. The American Corn Harvester Company; claims that this princi- 
ple is broadly covered by patents, and consequently that any harvester 
made on a similar plan is an infringement, however simple or crude it may 
be. We are not informed at this time of the full details of this 
claim, but in view of the fact that Mr Pearson’s device apparently 
embodies this principle, it will be well for farmers to know of this claim on 
the part of patentees, as they propose to sue all infringers. If it should 


appear that the principle claimed by the patentees had been used prior to 
the date of their patent, it would then be public property. Otherwise, as 
originators of this important improvement, they are entitled to a monopoly 
of it under our patent laws. 
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Throw the tops of the corn forward toward the front left-hand cor- 
ner, in order toget best results. Use patienceand judgmentin mak- 
ing and starting this cutter, and you will have a safe, durable and 
simple corn cutter. Its cheapness is also a point of consideration, In 
case your runners are not as high as you desire, splice by bolting 
others on the inside, letting them project down the desired distance. 





To Carry Produce such as a quarter of beef, a dressed hog or 
other meat or produce, at times disagreeable to handle, there is 
nothing more handy than a short, stout ladder. Persons unaccus- 
tomed to carrying 









































5 f 
heavy weights, 
says Richard 
Jones, will find it 

€ 3 ° 2 ed useful. For its 
construction, the 

LADDER FOR CARRYING HEAVY LOADS 


side pieces may be 
six feet or more in length, two to three inches wide and an inch 
thick. The rounds or crosspieces may be one foot apart, the length 
corresponding to the width of the ladder. The side pieces should 
be of strong, hard wood, free from knots and the handles shaved 
and sandpapered smooth. Such a ladder is frequently used by mar-, 
ket gardeners when removing garbage. Decaying leaves, stumps, 
dirt, etc, are shoveled into a box resting on the barrow, lifted and 
carried to the compost heap.—[{R. J. Hilliard. 


A Creamery Crane.—A strength-saver for the creamery that 
takes in several hundred cans of milk daily, is worth having. Here 
it is: A rough wooden crane that 
swings a big tin funnel out of the door 
where the cans are usually lifted in. 
It is swung against a stationary timber 
and hooked to it, thus giving the team- 
ster a solid place to rest the neck of 
each can while emptying it. It saves 
the cans from getting bruised also. A 
stiff iron hoop is fastened to the top 
bar of the crane and the funnel head |: 
sets in it. Where the funnel tube 
passes the crane standard a strong 
leather strap is passed over it and but- 
toned on to a screen, thus binding it firmly. The milk flows into 
the weigh can instead of being carried there and dumped into it. 
When the door is closed it is swung in from the weather. 











For Cooling Milk.—The accompanying illustration represents a 
device by which vessels containing milk 
can be hung ina well and kept cool. 
It supports four pails which can be 
raised and lowered by means of one 
small windlass. I have used this for 
several years and find it quite satisfac- 
tory. Stock is watered from this well. 
A pump is placed close to the wall, and 
as the well is a large one does not inter- 
fere with the raising or lowering of the 
milk pails.—M.H. Whitney. 








August Hints.—It is the right time now to clean out the fence 
corners; underdrain the low, wet marshy places; to sow 15 lbs of 
crimson clover to the acre; to dig muck to use in the compost 
heaps; to layer grapevines; to bud peach, cherry, pear and plum 
seedlings; to build concrete fruit rooms; to cut timber for posts or 
fencing; to cut weeds and bushes; to sow grass seed for permanent 
pastures; to cut off the strawberry runners and clean out the old 
beds; to sow the purple top strapleaf turnip; attend the grange 
and institute meetings; interchange experiences. 


Making the Broods Comfortable.—Late-hatched broods of chick- 
ens often suffer and appear weak not because they are late-hatched, 
but because they come at a 
period when the heat is 
greatest, and because in 
many cases there is little or 
no protection from it. A 
coop is placed in ‘a glare of 
sunshine, and both the 
mother hen and the chicks 
suffer greatly, and the latter do not thrive. Put the coops under 
the shade of trees if possible, but if these are absent the illustration 
shows how easily a bit of shade may be secured. Simply nail two 
long strips to the sides of the coop, and stretch a piece of cotton cloth 
from one to the other. A little thing like this is capable of addihg 
vastly to the comfort of the brood and its chance for rapid growth. 


—$_ 
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Cast your eagle eye over the feast of good 
things in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,this week— 
every week, much of it information that you 
can’t get elsewhere at any price. All for a dol- 
lar a year—two volumes ina year’s numbers 
most as thick as Webster’s dictionary! 





The only report on the onion crop is the one 
we prepare with great care each year. Our 
preliminary report for the 1895 crop indicates 
a full yield, but nothing like the enormous ’91 
crop. Every grower is earnestly invited to re- 
port his sales and yields per acre as fast as 
harvested, that our final report in October may 
show to what extent the completed harvest 
bears out the present promise. 

———EE————— 


Farmers who like to take a run out west 
in the fall will be disappointed at the refusal 
of the western railroads to run the usual har- 
vest excursions this year. The refusal is based 
on the experience that this class of excursions 
demoralizes the regular passenger business. 
The roads claim that they have made little 
money from harvest excursions and that these 
have been taken advantage of, not by prospec- 
tive settlers, but by persons who would travel 
anyway, and by others who want to make a 
cheap trip for the sake Of the trip alone. The 
passenger departments estimate that the roads 
lose $10 for every $1 net gain on such travel. 





The worst salary grab of recent years was 
the voting by the Ohio legislature of two years’ 
pay ($1200) to each member. That body work- 
ed only one year and did not even hold the cus- 
tomary adjourned session the past winter. 
This took a cool $84,000 out of the state treas- 
ury. Five members have absolutely refused to 
accept any salary for the second year, claiming 
they are not entitled to it. They are Senator 
J.J. McMaken of Butler Co, Senator J. F. Lor- 
ing of Huron, and Representatives D. H. Reed 
of Huron, A. E. Walton of Wyandot and H. K. 
Spooner of Seneca. The act of refusing that 
to which they were entitled by civil law but to 
which they were not entitled by moral law, 
stamps these men as worthy of support, and the 
farmers and people in general should see to it 
that they are re-elected, no matter to what polit- 


ical party they may belong. 


The oft repeated advice of farm writers and 
our best farmers to sow considerable areas to 
clover, will fall on rather unwilling ears. This 
because of failure to get a stand the past two 
seasons, and the great destruction of the plant 
last winter, brought about by very cold weath- 
er following an exceptionally dry summer and 


“our article. 


EDITORIAL 


autumn. The winterkilling is a serious mat- 
ter, not simply because of a loss of the hay 
crop and seed, but the rotation is broken 
into—a point that middle states farmers are 
inclined to overlook. Clover then is all 
important. As it fails frequently, some other 
plant suited to our varying conditions and 
which can partially take the place of clover, is 
to be desired. Each of the many legumes has 
some commendable qualities, but after all the 
old standby is medium red clover. Other 
loudly praised and widely advertised forage 
plants need much further testing’ before they 
can be unreservedly recommended for all con- 
ditions. Do not lose faith in medium red 
clover. Because it has been unsatisfactory for 
a few seasens it should not be abandoned. 


A Fight for Millions. 





An astonishing expose of the huge discrimi- 
nations by railroads against farmers who ship 
milk to the markets of New York city and vi- 
cinity, is a leading feature of this issue. If our 
article does not rouse farmers to their own in- 
terests, nothing will. The bald statement of 
facts requires no comment. Fervid rhetoric is 
not necessary to emphasize the plain truth that 
certain producers are being robbed of nearly a 
million dollars a year on the single item of ex- 
orbitant freight rates. 

The justice of the farmers’ complaint is ap- 
parent on its face. Butitis emphasized by the 
fact that freight rates on milk shipped to the 
Boston market have long been much below the 
New York tariff, and yet are-so high to-day 
that New England producers are joining ina 
demand for still lower transportation charges. 
They show conclusively that railroads running 
into Boston ought to carry milk a cent a (two- 
gallon) can less than at present, equal to a 
reduction of five cents per ten-gallon cans be- 
low the reduced New York rates suggested in 
With a just freight rate, therefore, 
farmers who ship to the New York market 
would net }to}c per qt more for their milk 
than at present, and this would put them upon 
a par with the returns to Boston shippers. 

The Milk Producers’ Protective Association 
affords an agency through which every produc- 
er for the New York market can help along 
this great reform. We hope to see them join- 
ing it by the hundred. When its case against 
the railroad is decided by the interstate com- 
merce commission, this producers’ protective 
association will make a rallying point for the 
grand reorganization of the whole milk pro- 
ducing interests that must come. The dairy 
industry of the whole country will share in 
any and all improvements in the milk busi- 
ness. 


a 

It is a remarkable epitome of public opinion 
among the farmers of the Empire state that we 
print in our grange department this week. Our 
correspondence indicates much the same feel- 
ing in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
elsewhere. We by no means share this pessi- 
mistic view, but we do fully recognize the ne- 
cessity of a grand civic revival among the 
farmers of our middle states. The strong and 
able men in their ranks need to come to the 
front. There never was a greater opportunity 
for honest and capable men in_ the 
New York legislature. The great neces- 
sity is for farmers to _ realize the sit- 
uation, and for each individual to do 
his utmost now, before the political caucuses 
and conventions, as well as at them, to bring 
about a better state of affairs. Farmers can no 
longer afford to rest idly by while ‘‘the gang” 
run the politics of town, county or state. 
Aroused farmers can unite and practically con- 
trol all parties, at least sufficiently for the pur- 
pose in view. Each farmer must take hold and 
do his duty without waiting for others; your 
neighbor will follow. Vote buying and vote 
selling must cease in rural communities as 
wellas cities and a higher and more active 
citizenship prevail. This work can be done, it 
must be done and it shall be done. 





The rural fete day has changed in these lat- 
ter times. The old-fashioned election day cel- 
ebration has passed away, and the famous elec- 
tion cake is one of the lost arts. ‘‘Muster,”’ 
when all the men from 18 to 45 years old were 
exercised in military practice before their 
admiring wives, daughters and sweethearts, is 








known only by the traditional stories of those 
jovial days. Even town-meeting day has be- 
come more and more 2 matter of business and 
politics, and is shorn of much of its old-time 


sociability. The annual agricultural fair is 
more and more becoming the yearly 
meeting place for a social celebration and 


The fair that grasps this 
accommodations for 


good time generally. 
fact and gives the best 


people to visit, chat and eat, will do much 
toward insuring the largest success. The 


fair should open with a boom the fall and win- 
ter campaign of social life and activity that 
our farmers’ families so much need after the 
busy season is over. Man is a social animal, 
and pleasant society is one of the greatest at- 
tractions in any community, rural or urban. 
anaenieiiasiihenanecs 

The report of fraud in the ginseng industry, 
in the way of extensive adulteration of the 
genuine domestic root with Japanese, is prob- 
ably greatly exaggerated. Dealers admit 
that the abuse is followed to some extent, but 
that the country is flooded with the counterfeit 
article is doubted. Present wholesale prices 
of N Y, New England and Canadian grown 
ginseng is $2 70@2 90 P tb, northwestern 2 50@ 
260, and southern 2 20@2 40 delivered in N Y¥ 
city. The Japanese ginseng is very much 
cheaper, and injures the sale of the root to the 
Chinese, who are almost the sole buyers. 

cacnctmeslliaiienmdson 

Canada has reduced the import duty on eggs 
from 5c per doz to 3c. The new ruling has not 
been in effect long enough to determine its im- 
portance to American shippers, or to learn 
whether Canada will form any market. Dur- 
ing 94 the U Sexported to Canada 116,004 doz 
eggs (in ’95 56,697 doz) and on the other hand 
imported 1,791,430 doz from all countries the 
latter coming almost exclusively from the sec- 


tion named. 
ec 


Keep cool. Drink pure cold water freely. 
3athe feet as well as face and head in cool wa- 
ter before each meal—takes but a moment and 
is so refreshing. A plunge or sponge bath at 
bedtime and rising. Not one in ten makes 
sufficient use of water—one of the most won- 
derful of God’s blessings, for health or disease, 
cold weather or hot. 

naSEiatienneen 

sefore asking us for the address of parties 
who can furnish certain seeds, implements or 
other farm or household supplies, carefully 
scan AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST'S advertising 
columns, as there you will most likely find 
what you want. If not, then drop us a line. 


Canned Goods Fairly Steady. 





The market for canned goods is just about 
holding its own, nor is much expected of 
it at this season of the year beyond making 
contracts for future delivery. The slight hard- 
ening in the California ’9% pack, due to reports 
of short fruit crops, is maintained, but demand 
not at all urgent, and eastern and southern 
fruits and vegetables practically steady. Pres- 
ent indications point to a restricted output of 
corn and tomatoes, and packers are anticipat- 
ing a better market later in the season. To- 
matoes of the 95 pack which were sold early 
in the season at western trade centers at 65a70e 
p doz, f o b factory for future delivery, are now 
held at 75a80c, with some transactions around 
these figures. 

A late statement issued by the Western pack- 
ers’ canned goods association, reports a de- 
crease in acreage of corn set aside for canning 
purposes of 32 per cent compared with last 
year. One hundred and forty factories in the 
west report a total of 10,275 acres tomatoes 
available for canning purposes this season 
compared with 17,436 acres a year ago. In 
York state 44 corn and 12 tomato packers re- 
port a decrease in acreage of 55 percent. Fol- 
lowing are the prices paid by jobbers at such 
leading points of distribution as New York 
and Baltimore: 
Apricots, Cal, 


do sifted, #1.20@1.60 


standard, $1.15@1.25 Peaches, 2 lb, 
do, extra, 2.00@2.50 stand, south, 1.05@1.10 
Beans, lima,21b, 9%%0c@1.10 do, 3 Ib, 1.30@1.45 
do, string, 2 lb, do, 24 ib, Cal, 1.40@1.65 
south 55 do, 3 fo, extra, 2.25@3.25 
do, N Y state, 75@1.00 Pears2 1b, east, _1.15@1.30 
Corn, 2 lb, Md, 55@70 = do, 244 Ib, Cal, 1.70@i.80 
do, Maine, 1. 1.25 do, 3 fh Cal, 2.25@3.00 
0@80 Plums, 21b, N Y, 10@1.! 

15@1.3 

0@ 


do, ° 1. 
Cherries, 2 Ib, do, 244 Ib, Cal, iy 


south 1.00@1.40 _do,2fb, south,  1.0@1.2 
do, ai Ib, Cal 1.95@2.00 Tomatoes, 3 lb, Md, 6844@70 
Peas, 2 [b, stand, 85@1.15 do, Del & Jer, W@H 















More Activity in Field Seeds. 





Field seeds have been 
more consideration during the last fortnight 
than in months. The usual midsummer dull- 
ness has given way to speculative inquiry re- 
garding seed from the new crop, with prices 
greatly unsettled. It is early for much inter- 
est in clover, but timothy and flax have been 
decidedly on the move. In the case of the last 
named this is at the expense of prices, the mar- 
ket recently working to a lower point than 
since the fall of 93. Belief in a larger crop, 
and the appearance of new seed from Kansas 
together with advices of early increased move- 
ment from the northwest caused steady selling 
until the severe decline brought a natural 
reaction. Early fall trade has begun in 
timothy with a prospect of a_ steady 
demand for shipment to interior points for 
some time tocome. Stocks of old are well re- 
duced and prices relatively high, the future 
depending largely upon threshing returns. 
While drouth early in many of the leading 
timothy sections reduced the condition, there 
has been a disposition to sell the new crop for 
autumn delivery, establishing lower prices. 
Prime quality, to be delivered any time this 
month, sold downin Chicago around $4 per ctl, 
and Sept under that, the price being subjected 
to quick changes. 

Special investigation on the clover crop 
made extensively by this journal, points to an 
all-around shortage of considerable propor- 
tions. Aug 1 conditions in Ohio pointed to 
rather less than half a full average crop, the 
condition in Mich being even worse, placed at 
32, Wis 36, Ind 62, Ill 64, Minn 67, Iowa 58, Mo 
70, Kan 72, Neb 52,S Dak 65, Ky 78, Tenn 73 


the recipient of 


and Ark 75. During the last two weeks, 
however, the crop has improved. The 
condition of timothy uneven, ranging 
from 30 in Mich and 35 in § Dak to 74 


@75 in such states as Tenn and Ark, where 
weather was better and less winter killing ex- 
perienced. In the important central states 
prospects for half to two-thirds of a full aver- 
age crop. Owing to the extension of alfalfa 
cultivation and relatively good weather in sec- 
tions where chiefly grown, farmers will be 
enabled to save a liberal proportion of seed 
where threshing is followed. The condition 
in Kan Aug 1 pointed to 82 per cent ofa full 
crop of alfalfa seed, Neb 80, S Dak 95and in 
the Rocky mountain states and on the Pacific 
coast almost uniformly high. 

The rapid spread of crimson clover cultiva- 
tion is resulting in an increased business in the 
seed. Upto the present time the bulk of the 
seed used in this country is imported and ap- 
pears to give satisfaction. Itis also true that 
large quantities of the imported seed have 
been sold as domestic, and people interested 
in home grown crimson clover represent their 
seed as much superior, and when guaranteeing 
its purity and quality secure higher prices. 
The latter depend largely upon quality and 
whether home grown or imported. The price 
offered by dealers for home grown crimson clo- 
ver rseed is 3}@4c per lb, for fair to good, 
fancy, higher, demand exceeding supply. Chi- 
cago dealers are jobbing it at 4} against 9@9} 
for medium clover, alsike 8@9ec. 


Can Present Hay Prices Hold? 





The shortage in hay, as first outlined in 
our exclusive special report of August 10, 


serves to hold the market, although the new 
crop is begimning to move and this has taken 
off the wire edge. Prices are 20@30 and 
sionally 50% higher in the east than six months 
ago, and show a good advance over a year ago. 
Old Canadian hay is being forced into the 
American markets rapidly (duty $2 per ton 
against former rate of 4), and’ this is hurting 
the home grown in the east and having in- 
fluence in the west. 

The advance in prices cannot be expected to 
goon forever. While the ’9% crop will prove 
a short one, sight must not be lost of the enor- 
mous yield of corn now practically assured. It 
is therefore not impossible hay may show no 
further improvement for some'time,uniess there 
is a better demand to take the surplus from 
sections having more than enough for local re- 
quirements: The export trade amounts to 
something, but is only a drop in the 
bucket. The average quality of the new 


occa- 
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hay which has appeared up to date is not high, 
and prices are often materially under those 
quoted in the following table which shows 


values on best grades of timothy at the 
various points named now,6and 12 months 
ago: 


Aug 20, ’95 
$18.00@19.00 


Feb 15, 95 
14.00@15.00 


Aug 17, ’94 


New York, 15.00@16.50 


Chicago, 13.00@14.50 10.00@10.50 10.50@11.50 
Boston, 19.00@20.00 13.00@14.90 16.00@17.00 
Philadelphia,  16.00@18.00 12.00@13.50 13.50@15.00 


Baltimore, 
New Orleans, 
St Louis, 
Buffalo, 


16.00@17.50 
18.50@20.00 a 
15.00@16.50 12.00@12.50 
16.00@ 17.00 peed 


rr 


Probable Shortage in ’95 Cranberries. 


11.504@13.00 14.00@15.00 
14.00@15.50 
12.00@13.00 


12.50@ 13.00 





Although not among the topics announced to 
be discussed, the representatives at the annual 
convention of the American cranberry grow- 
ers’ association to be held in Philadelphia 
next Tuesday, Aug 27, willno doubt compare 
notes to determine the probable crop. Latest 
advices from our own special correspondents 
in the sections where grown commercially, 
point to a shortage. Unfavorable weather 
and insect ravages are the features. Down in 
the Cape Cod district, (where the crop is ten 
days late) this including Plymouth, Barnsta- 
ble, Duke, Bristol and Nantucket counties, 
growers uniformly report a shortage. Our 
Harwich correspondent estimates only two- 
thirds of a crop, while others point to rather 
better yield than this, especially from bogs 
which were flowed, thus escaping winter kill- 
ing. Worms have been destructive, and while 
the crop around Hyannis is better than 
last year, it is only halfthat of ’93. At a new 
Mashpee bog, picking was begun Tuesday of this 
week. In Rhode Island, bogs which fwere 
protected last winter promise an average crop. 

In New Jersey, May frosts and insect ravages 
have done serious injury, and a shortage com- 
pared with a full crop is indicated in Burling- 
ton and Ocean counties. While some corres- 
pondents report an increase over ’94, grass- 
hoppers and scald may yet prove destructive. 
In the west drouth has injured the outlook in 
Michigan, and in Wisconsin it is only fairly 
promising. The storing of cranberries will be 
a timely topic for consideration at the meeting 
next week. 





Export Trade in Coarse Grains Better. 





The interesting feature of the export grain 
trade during July is the liberal increase in corn. 
This is almost four times what it was a year 
ago and at a little better prices. Foreign trade 
in oats, mention of which was made a couple 
of weeks ago, also shows up better than last 
year, and present low prices among the lowest 
on record ought to result in a further increase. 
Nearly ten times as much oatmeal went abroad 
last month as a year ago. Barley exports, 
chiefly from the Pacific coast, have sprung up 
in a gratifying manner, while wheat, flour and 
rye continue to lag. The following are the ex- 
ports and values with comparisons (last three 


figures, 000’s being omitted): . 
-Month of July~ -7 mos to July 3l~ 
1895 1894 1895 1894 
Wheat, bu, 4,271,291 5,457,944 32,569,212 36,361,527 
total value, $2,730,554 3,372,672 23,228,505 22,776,716 
av value, 63.5 60.6¢ 60e 62.6¢ 
Wheat flour, bbis, 1,164,934 : 
total value, 4,167,303 
Corn, bu, 1,006,951 
total value, 493,354 


av value, 
Corn meal, bbls, 
total value, 
Oats, bu, 
total value, 
av value, 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 
total value, 
Rye, bu, 
total value, 
Barley. bu, 
total value, 





27 
1,004,078 1,153,602 


407,188 494,461 


19,166 
8.859 








143 
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YIELD OF ONIONS INCREASED. 





Our Annual Report Covering the Onion 
Sections of the Entire Country. 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS FROM 500 SPECIAL COR- 
RESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST—THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES—CROP LESS 
THAN IN THE BONANZA YEAR. 


Conditions attending the onion crop of ’95 
are exactly opposite those of a year ago. 
While uneven, the total yield shows a heavy 
increase. Last year the crop in the great onion 
belt of New England and Orange county, N Y, 
was exceptionally poor while the harvest 
this season promises most bonutiful returns. 
Ohio, which last year raised a good crop, es- 
pecially along the northern border, has 
this year suffered seriously, while fur- 
ther west a good outturn is assured. 
A most exhaustive inquiry  through- 
cut every onion growing section of the U S en- 
ables us exclusively to report a total crop 
for commercial purposes larger than any 
since 1891 when it was 3,200,000 bu. Definite 
returns cannot be known until harvest is fur- 
ther advanced. The figures in the table point 
to probable yields, and are simply a prelimi- 
nary estimate, reflecting county and township 
reports, subject to modification later. The 
acreage and probable average yield suggest a 
crop of about 2,700,000 bu against 1,950,000 in 
94 and 2,226,000 in ’93. The yield per acre 
runs from 400 to 500 bu, and even more, in New 
England, to 75 and 100 bu in parts of the west 
and south where less fertilizers are used and 
there is not such a high state of cultivation. 

The New England acreage is nearly a full 
one, that of York state above an average while 
in Ohio much of the area seeded was destroyed 
and given over to other crops. Unfavorable 
weather extended into Indiana and Michigan 
but further west has been all that could be de- 
sired. There is yet a possibility of the latest 
plantings being blighted, which might seri- 
ously curtail the total crop. 

The market has not fully opened, and prices, 
although largely nominal, are not high. Some 
growers are inclined to sell at anything like a 
decent bid. This may result in seemingly un- 
warranted weakness immediately after the 


crop begins to move, owing to of- 
ferings which for the time being 
are burdensome. Something depends also 
upon the trade in foreign onions. If 


prices remain low, these will be excluded to 
some extent, but any material advance in- 
creases the imports. Present priees offered 
are as low as 35c p bu, but will average nearer 
50a60 compared with 50ca$1 a year ago. The 
91 crop exceeded present prospects for ’95 by 
500,000 bu or about 18 %, but the market then 
opened at 40cal, and range of quotations on 
the New York market was in Sept ’91, 50a70c, 
Oct 40a80c, Nov 50a90c, Dec 60cal,and March, 
92, 65cal, showing that a large crop is not al- 
ways followed by low prices. 
IN NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

Orange county continues the largest onion see- 
tion in N ¥ and has been favored with good 
weather throughout the season. The acreage is 5 
% greater than last year at 1890 acres. Owing to 
this increase, together with good climatic condi- 
tions, the yield will be athird more, the onions 
averaging larger in size and turning out close to 
400 bu per acre against a revised figure of less than 
300 in 9. Color and stand of crop about up to 
the average but iate. Growers are inclined to 
sell but no prices are yet established. The crop 
around Chester and Florida covering this county 
points to a yield of 750,000 bu, the largest since ’91, 
when Orange county was credited with 900,000 bu. 
The set and seed crops are good. 

Madison, another big York state producer, has 
only 200 acres against 400 last year, these grown 
largely around Chittenango. The crop is notin 
good condition, having been damaged by drouth 
and insects, and yield will average only 150 bu per 


Summary of Onion Prospects in the Centers of Commercial Production. 


b 
Total, $8,500,913 $8,138,593 $63,588,723 $74,497,378 
—No of acres- —Yield pa, bu-~ 
1895 1894 1893 1895 1894 1893 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, 60 65 75 150 125 275 
Eastern Mass, 750 744 «510 300 150 290 
Connecticut Valley, 390 400 375 400 300 300 
Rhode Island, 200 200 220 300 175 315 
Wethersfield district, 225 225 «185 375 110 300 
Southport district, 950 1000 =730 825 100 312 
Other Ct, 550 j 581 250 125 300 
Orange Co, N Y, 1890 1800 1806 350 200 225 
Other N Y, 950 1100 1044 200 170 210 
North Ohio, 1300 1250 1300 250 400 300 
Central Ohio, 200 400 350 278 200-125 
Chicago, 500 300 «= 5500 250 150 125 
Northwest, 1000 950 800 200 184 180 
Central states, 1300 1200 1000 150 100 150 
Total, 10,265 10,234 9476 275 72 243 








--Total crop, bushels~ -—Prices per bushel-—~ 
1895 1894 1893 1895 ‘ 1893 
9,000 10,000 21,000 65e 4 — 

225,000 112,000 149,0 0 50@60 . 901.20 

156,000 120,000 113,000 —_ a 75@1.00 

60, 000 35,000 69,000 _ -70 6 

85,000 25.000 56,000 75 =: 1.00@2.00 — 

308,000 100,000 = 228.000 = — 2.00@3.00 1.25@1.60 

135,000 75,000 174,000 70@80 80 .75@1.00 

660,000 360,000 406,000 _ 50 -70@ 15 

190,000 187,000 219,000 35@75 -25@1.00 651.00 

325,000 500,000 390,000 — _ .60@ .65 

55,000 80,000 44,000 — _ .10@ .75 

125,000 45,000 63,000 _ -50@ .80 -60@ -80 

200,000 175,000 144,000 _ -40@2.00 -70@ .75 

195,000 120,000 150,000 75 -50@1.40 Oe 7 

2,728,000 1,944,000 2,226,000 — -45@3.00 -60@1.60 
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The Onion Crop. 


acre against 250 last year with the nea indiffer- 
ent. Other central counties, including Onondaga, 
where a few onions are grown for market, are in 
fair but not high eondition. The acreage is fully 
10 % smaller, the town of Mantius having 105 acres 
against 125 last year and farmers offered only 4c 
per bu. Further west in Genesee are a number 
of small patches, about 15 acres,or the same as 
last year, and so with the yield, averaging 
300 bu. Quality good and onions will be mostiy 
sold at home markets with prices as high as 75c 
now insight. In Wayne the acreage is small but 
the quality above an average in spite of much 
hot and dry weather, while in Monroe aid % 
shortage brings the acreage down to 35 acres for 
the western half of the ecounty. Quality is un- 
even and farmers refuse to sell at present bid 
prices of 35c, while buyers insist there will be 
more onions than last year in spite of the re- 
dueed breadth. In other parts of the state on- 
ions are grown in a small way and are doing 
well. 

In eastern Pennsylvania a few onions are 
grown, Luzerne reporting 30 acres against 40 last 
year but this will be made up by the double yieid 
per acre now placed at 400 bu. Quality is good, 
growers are offered 50c and inclined to sell. In 
Bucks, onion sets are an important crop and 
vield fairly. West of the Alleghanies, largely in 
Erie county, considerable attention is given on- 
ions and the acreage is a full one. In Girard 
there 30 acres and while the quality is fair the 
crop is light averaging 300 bu against 350 last year. 
In Fairview, better and would yield as high as 
400 bu. In this section, known as the Lake 
Erie onion belt, a strip of about 12 miles, much 
attention is devoted to onion sets which are 
largely grown for seedsmen. There are here about 
35 acres thus devoted, and while the yield is a 
little smaller the quality is good. Growers gen- 
erally hold their crop untilspring. John Gaillard 
had just harvested a field which will average 300 
bu, these going on contract. Three-fourths of the 
Jersey crop, which is a large one, has been mar- 
keted. The acreage was 10 % greater. 


OHIO CROP GREATLY DAMAGED. 


Late frosts and generally unseasonable weather 
throughout the great onion sections of Ohio told 
sharpiy on the crop, which is very uneven, and 
taking the state asa whole will prove short. In 
the northern belt along Lake Erie, and one or 
two tiers of counties back, crop has done better 
than further west. Frost wrought some damage 
and in many fields the onions are thin on the 
yround. But timely rains, especially in Lake 
ounty, have stimulated the growth, the quality 
will be better and the tonnage greater than last 
year. Around Painesville the yield is placed at 
400 bu against 300. At Perry the acreage is 
smaller but this will be made upin yield. The 
crop in Portage county is small. In Lorain, Medina 
and Wayne the acreage harvested is less than that 
of °4. About as many were sown but the crop was 
badly damaged by late frosts. Around Welling- 
ton, which last season had 500 acres in onions, it 
Was necessary to re-seed 275 acres this spring and 
much of this area was badly damagedjor totally 
destroyed by subsequent hot sun and dry weath- 
er. Asaresult little more than 200 acres of fair 
stand are carried through to harvest and the 
quality is inferior with a great many scullions. 
A little further south in Medina county, Lodi has 
250 acres and in Wayne, Creston has 145 and Orr- 
ville 150. While the acreage is relatively smail 
the quality is better than last year and favored 
fields will yield 250 bu per acre. Around Leroy 
the half acreage is in fairly good condition. 

In the southern counties and bordering on the 
Ohio river the few onions raised are in a fair con- 
dition, but the yield is small. The great onion 
section in the central western part of the state, 
including Hardin county, has been overtaken by 
disaster. Excessive winds early in the season 
worked great damage. Around Kenton and Mce- 
Guffey a large part of the crop was either killed 
by frost,or blown out of the ground by high 
winds,tollowed later in the season by unpropitious 
dry weather. With half the acreage or more thus 
destroyed, that remaining has developed fairly 
well, yet only 40% of the usual crop will be har- 
vested. .The yield on fields which managed to 
survive the elements is 250 to 350 bu. Owing to 
the shortage in this county, growers anticipate 
higher prices, but the market will be governed to 
some extent by the output in the east. Onion 
growing is being extended in Wyandot county. 

In California, onions are grown chiefly in Ala- 
meda, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties, silver 
skins proving favorites. The yield this year has 
been good and prices fair, 60@75c per 100 Ibs. 
Santa Clara reports an excellent yield of onion 
seed. 

The New England cropis a full one. This is 
true of Mass and the Ct valley in sharp contrast 
with a year ago when the outturn was poor. The 
important Southport district has a good crop in 


spite of some damage in the spring 
from cutworms. Many fields yield 300 
to 375 bu per acre, and these with a _ fair 
crop across the sound in Suffolk county, 


N Y, will soon be on the market. In the west 
there is considerable increase in acreage espe- 
cially in the market garden district adjacent to 
Chicago, Michigan hurt some by drouth, and 
Wisconsin and the Mississippi and Missouri val- 
leys in generally good shape. Colorado has a big 
crop and so with California. 

For full detailson NE crop see N E Homestead 
(Springfield, Mass,) for Aug 24, price 5c. For full de- 
tails of western crop see Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago for Aug 24, price Se. These papers are respect- 
ively the Eastern and Central Western editions Ameri- 
can Agrtculturist. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


TRADE GOOD FOR MIDSUIIFER. 


TurEspAY EVENING, Aug 20, 1895. 

With the advance of August, business 
shrinkage is noticeable but not distressing. In 
the main the industries are doing fully as well 
as could be expected. Manufacturers are 
agreeably busy for midsummer, and the whole- 
sale trade is in healthy shape at all cities both 
east and west with encouraging prospects of 
an active autumn movement. Railroad earn- 
ings tor the half year show pleasing aggregate 
gains over last year, due in part to the grati- 
fying freedom from strikes, and to less pro- 
nounced financial and industrial derange- 
ment. As a good index to the volume of mer- 
cantile trade, Bradstreet’s reports total net 
earnings of 145 companies, operating about 
two-thirds the company’s railroad mileage, 8 
per cent better than the first half of ’94 and in 
sharp contrast with the decrease in ’% from ’93. 

Depending so largely upon the foreign out- 
let for our surplus grain, it is gratifying to 
note a gradual though slow increase in the ex- 
ports of wheat and tlour during the past four 
weeks, while foreign takings of coarse grains 
are better than some time ago. The markets 
for farm produce in general are without im- 
portant change. Under a promising outlook 
for spring wheat the price is held down. 
Operators pay more attention to the move- 
ment of this than anything else, ignoring re- 
ports of a decided shortage in the world’s sup- 
ply, estimated by prominent English authori- 
ties at 225,000,000 bu. With this in view the fu- 
ture of wheat has elements of positive encour- 
agement. Live stock is selling fairly well, ex- 
porters wanting only choice beeves. Wool is 
dull and substantially steady,and cotton the re- 
cipient of more attention since the government 
report showing reduced crop conditions. But- 
ter is ashade easy,due possibly to improved pas- 
turage in western dairy districts which furnish 
such a large part of the supply. Revised quo- 
tations holding good to-night are as follows: 

LE = 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 65 54 393, 21 *4 40 *9 50 
New York, 71% - 2644 *2 25 *10 00 
Boston, 50 _ 3 00 *11 00 
Toledo, il 40 2214 235 _ 
St Louis, 6635 3634 20% - _ 
Minneapolis, 623 _— — 
San Francisco, *1 034g “115 *1 05 *6 00 —- 
London, Ti 52 - -— *12 50 


*Prices per ceutal. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 663, 394g 20% 
December, 6849 32% pi 
May, 189%, _ 3344 23% 


At Chicago, wheat is dominated chiefly by har- 
vest returns from the northwest, these overshad- 
owing everything else. Special investigation 
made throughout 150 counties of the three spring 
wheat states shows that recent careless talk of a 
yield all the way up to 160,000,000 and 180,000,000 bu 
in the sections named is greatly exaggerated. 
Our returns from county correspondents place the 
av P acre in Minn 18 bu, ND1i7.2and8S D 12. The 
av ~ yield for the three spring wheat states is 15.9 
bu and the av condition up to Aug 20, which 
found the crop generally harvested, 9%. Apply- 
ing this average yield to the acreage, a spring 
wheat crop of 136,000,000 bu is suggested, but 
it must be remembered this is only a preliminary 
estimate, and subject to later modification should 
such be necessary. Speculative trading has re- 
volved around the one central idea of a big crop 
of spring wheat. This has prevented support 
and also encouraged selling on the part of timid 
holders. Sept was under 66c } bu part of last 
week and has since shown slight recovery with 
Dee working up close to 69¢ and May 73e. While 
heavy, the market is not demoralized, and re- 
ports of gradually increasing exports furnish a 
little more encouragement. Cash wheat in mod- 
erate demand with more taken for the seaboard 
in spite of indifferent foreign support. New No 2 
red winter is salable in store around 67¢c and No3 
63 a 65e. 

In corn, the power of the bears has evidently 
spent its force and the market is steadier. The 
belief in a record-breaking crop has lost its nov- 
elty, and late last week and during the early days 
of this week the trade is beginning to watch frost 
possibilities. Returns from our correspondents, 
however, show that the crop is practically made 
and an enormous tonnage is secure. Receipts of 
old ‘corn are liberal, serving to hold down the 
market, but the shipping demand is good with 
encouraging inquiry on export account. Old No2 
in store is held above the Sept price. After sell- 
ing off sharply early last week to 3612c¢, Sept final- 


ly rested at 38%c a net gain of %e with the trade 
so farthis week discussing the visible supply fig- 
ures, the shipping demand and the good crop 
outlook. No 2 in store 39a@40c, and No 3 by sample 
38@381Qc. 

Oats working down to 19¢ for delivery either 
this or next month, recovered to 2le at the close 
of last week, and shorts during the opening days 
of this week are disposed to cover, this serving as 
asteadying influence. Cash demand better, partly 
on shipping account. New oats vary greatly in 
quality, and prices cover a wide range. Lillinois 
oats are frequently light weight and stained, and 
sell 2@3e under lowa, which are choice. No3 and 
No 3 white in store 20@22c, No 2 201,@21'4¢, No3 by 
sample 1934@22ce. 

Rye receipts are a little larger. including much 
No3. Market a shade lower with No2in store 
quotable around 4344c and Sept 44@44%c, early 
weakness being followed recently by a little 
more stability. Cash demand fair and some in- 
quiry for futures. 

Barley is weak with buyers indifferent and dis- 
posed to reduce bids, current offerings of common 
to good No 3 selling by sample at 3@39c, and No 
2, Sept, offered down 2c to 46c. Maltsters are be- 
ginning to buy sparingly and this is an encourag- 
ing sign. Receipts increasing but not large. 

Flaxseed receipts liberai but going on purchas- 
es previously made, and actual offerings only 
moderate. Kansas seed around $108@109 P bu, 
with northwestern le premium. Some inquiry 
for Sept ati. Timothy in considerable request. 
New seed goou in quality but not high grade ‘as a 
rule. Sales by sample 415@430 P ctl tor good 
with contract grade a small premium and Sept 
quiet at 4@4 10. Clover inquired for but little on 
the market to date. Old contract grade 94049 50 
P ctl, new Oct 8 50@8 60. 


At Toledo, wheat narrow. Some fresh export, 
buying and little better cash inquiry encouraged 
holders but speculation small and assurance of a 
big spring wheat crop prevents advance. No 27le, 
Dec 724%,c, May 75',c. Corn steadier, Sept 40%%c. 
Oats quiet at 2114@22c, Sept and rye dull. Clover 
receiving more attention with exporters waiting 
for a break in prices which may not come. Crop 
returns uneven, and while good, holders are dis- 
posed to sell. Medium Oct delivery 5 15 ® bu 
eash alsike 5 10. 

At New York wheat dull and narrow with de- 
clining tendency arrested partly through better 
export demand, and the fact that public stocks 
have not begun to increase as early as usual. No 
2in store 71%4c, Sept 7i¥ec. Corn a shade steadier 
due to the belief of possible crop damage in the 
southwest and better cash demand. No 2 delivery 
close to 45c. Oats steady with shippers doing 
more, No 2 mixed 26%4c, Sept 2544c. Rye steady, 
barley nominally easy. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Too Much Soft Summer Stock. 

English advices point to fairly good apple crops 
in the U K and on the continent of Europe. Should 
later developments confirm these early reports it 
may make some difference with the export trade, 
yet so popular were American and Canadian ap- 
ples last year that a good business may hopefully 
be anticipated. With the increasing competition 
with other and new apple producing countries, 
including Australia, American shippers cannot 
be too careful in maintaining a record for strictly 
choice govds and satisfactory packing. J. 
C. Houghton & Co, the Liverpool importers, 
advise us that they expect an English crop 
decidedly above the average with an outlook on 
the continent better than usual. “Although 
these circumstances must unquestionably affect 
the general range of prices in the English market 
for imported fruit,” they write, “we still look for 
a fair outlet for best descriptions of American 
and Canadian apples, which are now so thorough- 
ly well known and appreciated by the general 


public here. During last season 864,260 bbls 
reached this port from the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 


Weathé€r conditions have been generally good 
for several weeks, winter apples developing well. 
Trade at present is of course confined exclusively 
to early varieties, which are plentiful. Owing to 
the fact that they will not keep they must be 
marketed rapidly, and prices are uneven and low. 
This of course is no criterion of what the later 
market will be when autumn and winter varie- 
ties are at hand. 

At New York, the market is liberally supplied 
with soft, early stuck much of which is of irregu- 
lar quaiity anc must be worked off at lower 
prices. A few.ancy table sorts are about firm. 
Quotation; for nearby lots follow: Gravenstein 
$1 25@:i 75 © bbl, Duchess of Ohio 150@2, Blush 1 25 
@1 7, Codling 1 25@1 50, Nyack Pippin 1 25@1 50, 20- 
oz 125@175, Orange Pippin 125@1 50, Holland 
Pippin 125@150, Summer Pippin 125, Astrachan 
1@1 25, windfalls 50@75c. 

At Boston, .full supply and rather dull sale. 
Astrachan $1 0@2 ® bbi, Williams 2@2 50, Orange 






Pippin 1 25, Nyack Pippin 150, Codlin 150, mixed 
western 1 25@1 50, southwestern mixed varieties 
1@1 25 P small bbl. 

At Chicago, prices rule lower for all varieties, 
under free arrivals and limited demand. Picked 
fruit, ch and well packed $110@115 P bbl, ordi- 
nary to good 75@90c, common and soft 50@60c, 
Maiden Blush 1@1 50, Duchess 1 50@1 75, sweet ap- 
ples 75c@1. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


New Stock Pressing on Sale. 


The liberal movement of new potatoes fully 
confirms our report of two weeks ago pointing to 
the prospective increase in yield. The eastern 
markets areif anything more dépressed than 
those in the west, such as Chicago, where the de- 
mand is enough to keep the receipts pretty well 
in hand, although at low prices. New York is 
amply supplied and Boston has been burdened 
with excessive offerings, including many con- 
signuments of choice Rose and Hebrons. Exten- 
sive sales have been made as lowas $1@1 25 p 
bbl from store, and 35@45c in bulk on track. New 
potatoes are beginning to arrive from Aroostook 
county, where the acreage is very large. 

At New York, in liberal supply, meeting only 
light demand. LIin bulk $1@1 25 tb bbl, N J 1@ 
1 25, N C red sweet 1@1 25, N J yellow 2@250, Va 
yellow 1 50@2 25. 

At Boston, market gutted with native stock 
which sells at low prices. Native $1@1 50, Bristol 
Ferry, RI, 150,NJ150,N H Rose and Hebron 35 
@45c P bu. 

At Chicago, a fair trade passing. Northwestern 
on track 36@58e P bu, southern Ill 35@39c, sweet 
potatoes $3 25@3 50. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Trade Not Yet Active. 

As shown in our exhaustive review of the annual 
onion crop, it promises to materially exceed that of 
last year which was short. The market for new on- 
ions is not yet established, relatively few being 
received at the big centers of consumption and 
distribution, and prices are largely nominal. The 
demand for old onions, of which moderate quan- 
ties are still offered, is indifferent with consum- 
ers turning their attention more to fresh vege- 
tables. 

Onion sets are grown extensively around Fall- 
sington, Bucks Co, Pa, and this year will yield 
about three-fourths the crop of ’94. The sets are 
small and more salable. Seedsmen not making 
prices so far, with an impression these will be 
close to $1 50 per bu. 

At New York, in moderate supply and fairly 
steady. LI and N J $150@2 P bbl, Orange Co red 
1 25@1 75, yellow 125@1 75, N Y yellow 150@1 75, 
eastern white 2@2 50, red 1 50@2, yellow 1 75@2. 

At Boston, a fair steady sale for good stock. Na- 
tive $2 Pp bbl, Va potato 2@2 25, N Y small bbls 
1 75. 

At Chicago, not much doing as yet. Barrel 
stock good to choice $1 25@1 50, home grown in 
sacks 112 bu, small toch 70@75c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, prices rule in buyers’ favor with 
the market dull and slow for all grades. Good 
to ch marrow $210@215 Pp bu, medium 
175@1 80, pea 190@205, white kidney 215 
@220, red kidney, 165@170, black turtle 
soup 150@160, yellow eye 220@225, Cal 
limas 3 50@3 60, foreign marrow 2 05@2 10, medium 
1 50@1 65, pea 1 60@1 75, green peas 95c@ 1 0214. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, apples selling slowly, small fruits 
in light request, California stocks in ample sup- 
ply but limited call. Fey evap’d apples 7@7i4c Pp 
ib, ch 634 @7c, cherries 9@912c, blackberries 3@ 
34%4c, raspberries 17@19c, Cal apricots 84@llc, 
Cal London layer raisins $145@1 60 P bx, loose 
3@4-crown 34,@4c P tb, currants 214@4\%4c ,prunes, 
four sizes 44%4@ 64%4c. Fey Va peanuts 3%@4i%4c 


P tb. 
Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals of really choice are 
light, which holds up prices. Defective stock 
plentiful and dull. Fey new-laid nearby 15@15%4c 
~ dz, N Y country marks 14@1414c, Pa 131, 
@l4c, ch northern Ind and O 138c, ch west- 
ern 13@1314¢c, culls $2 50@3 60 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

grapes in fair supply, fancy 
peaches not burdensome, melons plentiful. 
Blackberries 6@9¢c P qt, huckleberries 7@10c, 
muskmelons 75c@$1 25 P bbl, watermelons 15@25 
PY 100,Le Conte pears 75c@125 P bbl, Bartlett 
1 50@2, Clapp’s Favorite 125@1 75, Del and Md 
peaches 60c@1 P bskt, Jersey 50c@1, Delaware 








At New York, 


grapes 150@2 P case, Moore’s Early 1@1 50, Niag- 
ara 1@1 50. 
Crop in Lake Erie grape belt of northwest Pa 
[To Page 146.) 
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CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 






—3 


‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 








Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA, 








woonD’s 
SEEDS. 


Va. Winter 
Or Turf Oats. 


One of our leading spe- 
cialties that is now bein 
largely grown and sold all 
over this country. 

Hardy as Wheat, and 
largely outyields Spring 
Oats, and a much surer 
crop. Wherever once 
grown the farmers all 
want them, and sow them 
largely. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 


T. W.WOOD & SONS, 

Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, 
VA. 


















PLANT ON THE BEST. 


WHITE IMPERIAL a ae een of all currants for 
Is superior to all Red Cur. 
fn A Fe 


New Jersey State Fair, 


| WAVERLEY PARK, NEWARK, 
Sept. 2 to 6, 1895. 
_ THE BEST FRUIT DISPLAY in the EAST. 


You cannot make a mistake, if you have any- 
thing to sell, by exhibiting with us. We expect 
with fair weather to have 100,000 visitors. 

For information address 


E. B. GADDIS, Pres’t. P. Te QUINN, Cor. Sec. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


CRIMSON CLOVER 


SEED THAT GROWS. 
50 lbs. $3.00; 25 lbs. £1.65; 10 Ibs. 75c; including bags. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 


Send for Price List of Turnip Seed, etc. 


For hay, silage, green manu 

ing, fall, winter and spring pas- 

turage. We offer best new crop, 

hardy Delaware grown seed,re- 

cleaned and thoroughly cured 

at }ow prices. New circular de- 

scribing habits, growth and 

( LO VER ter Wheat, Turnip seed, etc., 
es with prices, sent free to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








uses of Crimson Clover, also 
other clover and grass seeds, 
for summer and fall planting. 
Valuable new varieties of Win- 





THOMAS McELROY,~ European Seed Com- 
mission Merchant, Mercantile Exchange Building 
$§ Harrison Street, N. Y The largest importer of 


in the United States. Deal- 


CRIMSON CLOVER ee ers only write for prices, 
WINTER OATS, 5 Zest" 


80c. per bushel. New 
Samples for 2c. stamp. 


E. G. PACKARD, Seed Grower, Dover, Del. 
Power and hand. 


FARM CREAM SEPARATOR » Send for catalog. 


- M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, UL 





ver acre this season on 
Hardy as Fultz wheat. 
Crop Crimson Clover 








F OR _catalecue of 600 Agricuitural Books, address 
& ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
shicago. 




















sone ae 
Supplied in carload lots in 


Ss. D. WILLARD, Geneva, N. Y. 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 


— 
Also in smaller quantities A a 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 











ASHES . 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
quality and weight. 
sample and price. 
MUNROE, LALOR & Co., 


a ee 
pervision. Guaranteed 
Write for free pamphlet, 
Arcade Block, Oswego.N eX 
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CX . ei 
YSN SV 
«| The Chance is yours. «= 
472 7M 
ie If you keep store, or farm it, or do anything else, vas 
=i you can just as well as not handle the Quinnipiac J 
“X Fertilizer. It sellseverywhere. Write us, and wewill &X 
oa write you how to make money. re 
BX Head Office, 83 Fulton Street, New York. a 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


{From page 145.] 
and northeast O about %4 last year’s when 3600 car- 
loads were shipped. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, feeds have a 
Sharps $105 p 100 


fair trade, 


corn products dull and easy. 
Ibs, middlings 1@1 50, screenings 50@75c, rye feed 
8214,@85e, oil meal 22@2250 Pp ton, cottonseed 
20. Granulated yellow corn meal 280@3 » 
100 tbs, white do 3 10@3 30, brewers 
meal 1 25, grits 1 25, western coarse corn 

meal 9@9le, city 91a92c, yellow 1 03@1 05. 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York, demand only moderate and 
Prime 


freer offerings have caused an easier tone. 
timothy $1 100 tbs, No 19%@95c, No 2 80@85c, 
No 3 70@75e, clover mixed 70c, clover 65@70c, salt 
hay 50c, long rye straw 55a@60c, short 45@50c, wheat 
40.@50c, oat 45c. 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, while hides have sold at \@ 
lower than quotations there is nothing to le 
any permanent weakness. Farmers are holding 
off now, causing a dull market. Country-slaught- 
ered cow 9@914c PP tb, bull T@T%e, calf $125 
@150 ea. Country tallow 43,@4%c p t, city 
45,@414¢, edible 454@454c, brown grease 34@31,¢c, 
yellow 314@3%4¢, white 354@4'4c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, few arrivals and scarcely any de- 
mand. Local spring chickens 9@1le Pp th, western 
local fowls 10@10!,c P tbh, western 10c, southern 
10c, roosters 6c, mixed turkeys 8@10c, locai ducks 
60@s80e P pr, western 50a70c, local geese $1@1 50, 
western 1@1 25, southern 75c al, pigeons 20@30c. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, there is some activity in futures 
but spot trading is at a stand still. Mess pork 
$11 25@1175 p bbl, family mess 12 25@12 50, short 
clear 12 25@13 75, comm dressed pork, light 8@ 
814c, medium 714 @7%,c, heavy 6a7c. 

Vegetables. 
in excessive supply and often 
dragging heavily at low prices. Cabbage 
$i@2 P 100, squash, marrow 60@75c Pp bbl, 
summer 40@50c, turnips 50c pp bbl, toma- 
toes 20@60c P~ bx, cucumbers 2%a@i5e P bbl, 
pickles 30@75e P 1000, egg plant P bbl, 
peppers 50@75c, green corn 1@3 P 1000, cauliflower 
1@3 P bbl, green peas T5c@1 25 P bag. 

7 Wool. 


At New York, 


50@ The 


Since Jan 1 the single port of Boston has han- 
died 46,338,000 ths foreign wool against 10,847,000 
tbs during the corresponding 7!2 months in ’, an 
increase of 335%. This indicates the enormous 
competition in African, Australian and South 
American fleeces. The market for domestic wools 


is decidedly quiet Foreign merinos held in this 
country are firmerin tone than domestics. It is 
now claimed that the new clip, especially Mon- 
tana wool was forced abeve its relative 
value compared with foreign wools, and 
this leaves the market a little heavy, 
yet the 95 clip has gone into strong hands and 
eannot be easily dislodged. Latest wholesale 
prices at such leading centers as Boston, N Y and 
Philadelphia follow with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference. Ohio and Pa XX and above 
18@1914c, X 171, @184¢c, No 1 20@21¢c, fine unwash- 
ed 14@14%4c, Ohio combing No 1, 44@% blood 21@ 
2114c, Ohio delaine 21@2142c, Mich X and above 
16@1714c, No 1 19@20%4c, No 2 21@22%4c, Mich 
combing No 1 %@% blood 20@20%c, Ky, Ind 
Mo combing 4@%% blood 18@2014,c. Scoured basis, 
Texas fine spring 34@36%,4c, medium 30@32%,4c, 
territory fine 34@3714c, medium 30@32%4e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, # 100 Ibs, #6 10 #5 00 83 85 
New York, 6 00 5 40 406 
Buffalo, 5 75 5 i 385 
Kansas City, 5 50 475 350 
Pittsburg, 5 80 510 415 


At Chicago, cattle are moderately active with 
prices little changed. Out of nearly 58,000 re- 
ceived last week, a large proportion was western 
rangers of good quality. These with the fair to 
good natives meant an enormous supply of de- 
sirable beeves, and prices sagged 10@20c. Fine to 
fancy natives, which were relatively scarce, were 
wanted and fully steady, with the outlook en- 
couraging. Good butchers’ stock, and stockers 
and feeders firm, veals selling at the best prices 
of the month, milkers fully steady and Texans 
and canners readily salable at recent quotations. 
Revised prices follow: 


Exporters. 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, $2 50@3 90 
ibs. average. $5 @@600 Good stockers and 

(:00d dressed beef and feeders 350 425 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 240 335 
0 1400 Ibs 465 575 Calves. heavy. 250 325 

Fair to medium steers. Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 350 575 
1150 to 1400 Ibs - 4@ Milch cows, ea, 2900 36 00 

Choice cows and heifers.3@5 430 Grassfed Tex steers, 300 360 

Poor to good cows. 175 35) Do cows and heifers. 225 300 


Sheep uneven, good to best lots suitable for ex- 
port wanted and firm all of last week and so far 
this week, best lambs steady and other grades 
heavy owing to excessive offerings. 


Western 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


sheep are coming forward freely and this serves 
to depress the market. Good to choice western 
and native wethers $3 25@3 85, common to fair 
2 25@2 85, lambs 3 50@5 50. 

The hog trade is still unsatisfactory, with light 
weights commanding a premium and extremely 
heavy droves neglected. Receipts last week 
83,000, against 65,500 the previous week and 136,700 
ayearago. Market lacks support, packers con- 
tinuing to complain that live hogs are relatively 
higher than product. Receipts less than normal, 
and should home and export demand improve the 
market ought to do better. Assorted light $4 75@ 
5, mixed droves 450@4 75, heavy 4 40@4 70, pigs 3 50 
@4 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle show moderate firmness 
when choice, with handy butchers’ weights in 
good demand, while rough heavy and low grades 
are dull and easy. Offerings only moderate and 
shippers well represented. Fresh cows and 
springers in more than ample supply and slow un- 
less especially choice. Revised quotations follow : 
Extra to fey steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 


to 1600 $5 50@5 80 ——:1300 Ibs. 300 410 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 425 

1350 Ibs, 450 535 Bulls and stags, 200 340 
Com. te fair. 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45 00 


1200 Ib 350 425 Veal calves, 400 600 

Hog. ‘market lacks special animation. Light 
weights command a premium, selling up to $490@ 
510, common yorkers to prime medium weights 
4 65@4 90, fair heavy hogs 4 50@4 65, pigs and rough 
lots 350@4 25. Sheep rather dull under unfavor- 
able advices from other points, ordinary grades 
ruling 10@25e lower. Fancy export, 100@125 ths, 
3 90@4 15, good to prime, 85@95 tbs, 2 75@3 75, com- 
mon to fair 1 50@2 50, lambs 3 50@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle market healthy, trade quiet 
without special feature. Transactions on the ba- 
sis of $350@5 50 for common to choice steers, stock- 
ers and feeders 2 50@4. Milch cows lower under 
large offerings, 18@50 ea. Hog market unsatisfac- 
tory with yorkers and light grades lower, selling 
all last week at 495@5 10, subsequently ruling a 
shade steadier. Good to choice heavy 4 75@490, 
rough and mixed 4@4 50. Sheep depressed, fairly 
good 2 25a@2 75, choice to extra 3 25@385, culls 150 
a2 25. 

At New York, cattle generally steady, with 
fancy native steers selling up to $6 on export ac- 
count, while some heaviness prevails in common 
to only fair lots. Inferior animals 3 50@3 75, bulk 
of sales 4@475, cows and bulls 125@3 25, veal 

(To Page 147. 








Peculiar 


In combination, proportion and process, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar curative 
powers unknown to any other preparation. 
This is whyfit has a record of cures unequalled in 
the history of medicine. It acts directly upon 
thej blood and by making it pure, rich and 
healthy it cures disease and gives good health. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood "s Pills cure habitual constipation. 


Price 25 cents. 








HORSE POWERS 


Machines for TPRESaING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWI plas Bad 


with Circular 
Bone 4, Drag Saws. 















'T’, considering Ea: Dura- 
Quantity and Quality of Drat, 60-page 


site 8 : 
pamphlet Fre « “A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 


“MIDDLETOWN: SPRINGS, Vt. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for ng and Steam Power 








“iv, Power Leverage 64 to! STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., st Mi. 








THE SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS. 


A 12-Tons-a- Day % Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Da 







Bales tight; draft light. 


Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 


Price. 


Our Warranty Goes with Each Machine, 


The Southwick Baling Press is a2 ~ pee full-circle machine, 
It has tne largest feed opening o 
any Continuous-Baling, 
Double-Stroke Press 

e World. 
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““IT MAKES THE WHEAT DO ITS BEST.” 


Dollars and Sense 


The intelligent sense that uses 
only Clark’s Cove Fertilizers brings 
dollars of extra wheat profit from well 
made land—Other fertilizers MAY be 
all right— Clark’s Cove is and always 


CLARK’S COVE FERTILIZER CO., NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


[From page 146.] 


calves steady when choice at 6a@7 50, with poor lots 


dull at 5¢550 and grassers 22503. Milch cows 
quiet with sales of ordinary at 25@35ea. Hogs 
easy, the few on sale finally commanding 5@5 40 


for rough mixed and heavy to prime light. Sheep 
dull at 15@ 25e decline, market being overstocked. 
Poor to good 15073 50, fancy at a premium, com- 
mon to extra lambs 3 50@5. 

At London, American 
tb, estimated dressed weight, 
Refrigerator beef 9 10c. 


steers firm at 11142a@12¢e p 
and sheep 104@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
TERIOR CITILEs, 


NEW YORK—At 


AT OTHER MARKETS IN- 
AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


Albany, potato market glut- 
ted, prices low, T5ea@$1 Pp bu, onions 150a175 p 
bbl, cabbages 2a3 P 100, sweet corn 50a60e YJ 100 
ears, cucumbers 25430e P 100, pickles 10@12c, cel- 
ery S%aMe Pdz behs, watermelon 18@25 Jp 109, 
muskmelon 508. Fresh eggs 18@19e P az, chicek- 
ens 11ai2e P th Iw, 12413e d w, roosters 8a9c1l w, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 1(@11e, live stock quiet, steers 


44%,a612c, veal calves 5a6l,c, hogs 3%4@4oc, 
sheep 6a7c, milch cows 30@35 ea, hides 7@lle, 
tallow 4aic. Bran 16 }0@17 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 1941950, middlings 18@19 60, baled timothy 


lover 15@16, oat straw 8a9, rye 10@ 
57@59e P bu, state 65a@70e, oats 


hay 17418, ¢ 
10 50, western corn 
34. vie. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 70! 
% bu, No 2 corn 43%4c, No 2 mixed oats 23c, coarse 
winter bran $15 P ton, spring 1450, fine to ch 
white middlings 16 75a@17, mixed feed 1575, rye 
feed 16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50 

At Syracuse, cucumbers 2c ea, lettuce 1 @ 2c Pp 
head, radishes 1@ 2¢ Pp beh, beets 1 w 2c, tomatoes 
75 Pp bu, green peas 50 @ 75¢c p bu, celery 30c P dz, 
potatoes 35 @ 45c P bu, onions 7dc, cabbages $3 Pp 
100, watermelons 15 @ 20, muskmelons 8 @15, chick- 


4@7045¢ 


ens 94,10c P lb, ducks 9a@lvc, fresheggs 14@16c, 
beef Ti,a%e P th, veal 8c, mutton baie, milch 


cows $25450 ea. Bran 18 } ton, cottonseed meal 
22, middlings 18, loose hay 12 @ 15, baled timothy 
15 clover 10.12, oat straw 6@8, rye 9@10, corn 48a 
50 p bu, oats 36 @ 3dc. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, baled 
timothy hay $14 50«15 50 p ton, mixed clover 12 50 
@13, prairie 8a9, rye straw 10@10 50, oat 66 50, 
bran 1650a17, No2 red wheat 6914@69%4¢e p bu, 
corn 48¢, Outs 271,c. Lard 7'4a734¢e P tb, tallow 41, 


@414¢, hides 9a94e2c, hens 10ce P Ib 1] w, chickens 9 
@llic, eggs l3al4e az. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 1242@13e P dz, chick- 
ens, large 5060c # pr, ducks 60a65c, lard 544q@te 


~p ib. Noltimothy 
@11 50,.oat straw 
6 402660 | bu. 
1 25.175, ereumbers 
watermelons 15420 pP 100. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market 

New York State—At Albany, firm and tending 
higher under good demand. Good to choice emy 
22a 23c P tb, dairy 21422c.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch emy i16a@18¢e, dairy 14@15¢c.—At Buffalo, about 
steady. NY and Pa emy 21@211¢¢, dairy 19@20c, 
western 16«17c. ; 

At New York, quietude isthe prominent feature 
of the market at present. Receipts being mouder- 
ate and the proportion of fancy creamery small, 
dealers hope to sustain the 20c price, but at times 
the market looks top heavy. Everything unaer 
fancy is slow and irregular no one cares to 


hay $1717 50 P ton, clover 11 
rye 650a7, cloverseed 
1604175 P bbl, potatoes 
cabbage 607 The P era, 


TaT 50, 
Onions 


25 a 300, 


as 


keep such stock through hot weather.” NY and Pa 
extracmy 20¢c P th, Elgin and other western 
extra 20c, firsts 17u18e, seconds 15a@16e, N Y 


dairy half tubs extra 18',c, firsts 
ern dairy firsts 12@14e, seconds 
factory firkins 111,@1214c, tubs 1114,@12e, firsts 11c. 
At Philadelphia, quiet, fancy 
Extra western cmy 20c P hb, fair 
‘y prints 21c, good to ch 19#20c. 
emy 22423¢e, Ohio cmy 20@21e, 


16a174,¢, west- 
l042alle, June 


Pennsylvania- 
fairly sustained. 
to prime 17@19¢, f« 
—At Pittsburg, fey 
dairy lbalée. ~ 

At Boston, supplies continue ample for all re- 
quirements and the market is full, even fine 
grades not cleaning up as well as dealers antici- 
pated. There is noimportant change in prices, 
but buyers are very exacting regarding quality 
and low grades are difficult of disposal. Extra 
Vtand NHemy 2ic ® th, extra N Y 20c, northern 
firsts 18@19c, eastern emy 18@19c, western extra 


20c, firsts 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 18@19c, 
N VY 17@18e, Vt and N Y firsts 14@16c, western 
dairy firsts 12c, extra emy in boxes, or in 


trunks in 1 and %-tb prints 21@22c, extra dairy 
do 19@20c. 

At Elgin, better demand and prices higher with 
some sales at 21%4c. 


The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany in fair supply and 








judging of the future. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





firm. Full cream cheddars 844@9\4c P Ib, flats 8@ 
ic, pound skims 3@4c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
cheddars 8¢, flats 8c, pound skims 5@7ce.—At Og- 
densburg, St Lawrence Co, 1663 bxs offered of 
which 318 sold at Tc, balance holding for 714c, a 
bid of 7 7-lée being refused. 

At New York, there is some firmness 
fancy stock owing to its searcity but 
grades the demand is slow and prices 


in strictly 
for under 
Seragene ar. 


N Y new full cream, fey large white Tic p bb, 
colored 7%a@Ttec, prime to ch 63,@7e, fe y white 
small 7344@8e, colored 8@8,c, ge to ch 7 MAT oc, 


Chenango Co _ best fair 34,444, 
full skims 11,@1%4ce. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
N Y factory, ch small 8'4c¢ Pp th, 
ch large 7%4¢, fair to good 
new Ohio, 842a9e, N Y 91,@93,4e. 

At Boston, dull with no change to note. Best 
Vt cheese in moderate demand at 8c, low grades 
easy. N Y extra 8a@8l4c p tb, firsts 644@71.¢ 


seconds 5a6c, Vt extra lirsts 644a7%e 


part skims 5e 


demand light. 
fair to good 714a8e, 
¢.—At Pittsburg, 


Tai, 


’ 





734 a8e, 5 


seconds 5@6c, part skims 3a5c, Ohio flats extra 
7%4,@8e, firsts 61424@71,c, sage 814@9c. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
UTicA, N Y, Aug 19—The advance of ™%4e¢ on 
cheese here corresponds to the advance in New 
York. Buyers are just as much at sea as ever in 


They say the central 
(To page 150.) 


GOLDEN ~— 


*®lMEDICAL® 


DISCOVERY. 


The invention of Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has, during the past thirty years, made a 
record in the cure of bronchial, throat and 
lung diseases that fairly entitles it to out- 
rank all other advertised remedies for these 
affections. Especially has it manifested its 
potency in curing consumption of the lungs. 

Not every case, but we believe 


Fully 98 Per Cent. 


of all cases of consumption, in all its earlier 
stages, are cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, even after the disease 
has progressed so far as to induce repeated 
bleedings from the lungs, severe lingering 
cough with copious expectoration (includ- 
ing tubercular matter), great loss of flesh 
and extreme emaciation and weakness, 

Do you doubt that hundreds of such cases 
reported to us as cured by ‘“‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 
dread and fatal disease? You need not take 
our word for it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by the best 
and most experienced home physicians, 
who have no interest whatever in mis- 
representing them, and who were often 
strongly prejudiced and advised against 
a trial of ‘““Golden Medical Discovery, ” 
but who have been forced to confes s that 
it surpasses, in curative power over this 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy ‘‘emulsions’”’ and 
mixtures, had been tried in néarly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene- 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a little for 
a short time. Extract of malt, whiskey, 
and various preparations of the hypophos- 
phites had also been faithfully tried in vain. 

The photographs of a large number of 
those cured of consumption, bronchitis, 
lingering coughs, asthma, chronic nasal 
catarrh and kindred maladies, have been 
skillfully reproduced in a book of 160 
pages which will be mailed to you, on re- 
ceipt of address and six cents in stamps. 
You can then write those cured and learn 
their experience. 

Address for Book, WORLD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New | 











FALL BULBS, 
SEED WHEAT, 
WINTER OATS. 
CRIMSON CLOVER, 


Genuine American grown seed, with full pent iculars ge alue, 
trials, etc. Present price, 10 lbs. 75c; 25 Ibs. $1.65; 3.00. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 


Catalogue Free, 


Or with pkt. each of Clover, 
Oats and Wheat for 1c. 
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- You Can Lay It Yourself. : 
P.&B.Ruberoid Roofing’ 


PERFECTLY WATERPROOF. 
DURABLE—NO TAR—ODORLESS, 
WILL NOT TAINT WATER. 


sanar 





Specially adapted for 
: Dwellings, Barns, Sheds and all Outbuildings, 
Carriage and Poultry Houses, etc, 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
2 Liberty Street, ~ ~ NEW YORK. 
Send for samples and prices. 
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The Standard, 


BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


CORN HARVESTER 


ON BARTEL. 


' HORSE AND 2 MEN WILL CUT 
5 TO 8 ACRES INA DAY. 
All metal with SAFETY GUARDS. It will pay 
you to write us for circular and prices. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Farmer's Sons 














iiaieesn and Others ! 


WHY REMAIN IDLE HALF THE YEAR? 
BUY ONE OF OUR WELL DRILLING MA- 
S AND MAKE MO 


CHINES RE IN 3 MONTHS 
THAN YOU CAN AT ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
IN A YEAR! LATEST AND BEST! 

THE GREATEST MONEY MAKERS OF THE 
AGE! Send 2 stamps for Catalogue. 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO, 





Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Diste mper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tens of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
50c and $1 Per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratery, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


DIRECI-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 
Severe or Easy, 





As you want it. 
SE 28. 88. Sample mailed, XC, #1.00 
Nickel, 81.50 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., Bund 














~ CHICAGO 





FOUNDED 1883. 





VETERINARY COLLEGE. . 





The most successful college on this continent. For fall | particulars address the Secreta "7 
JOS. HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S., 2537-2539 State St., Chicago, Il. 

















Changes in Crop Prospects. 


The week ending Aug 17 was characterized 
by deficient rainfall and temperatures some- 
what above the normal. This combination 
of unfavorable conditions has resulted in a 
rapid widening of the area over which comes 
suffering from drouth and has brought increas- 
ing complaint of damage. The acreage is very 
large, however, and so well is the crop advanc- 
ed that nothing but a calamity at this date 
could prevent the gathering of one very large, 
though present conditions if continued might 
give a shortage in some districts. 

Spring wheat harvest is nearly completed 
and threshing is welladvanced. The result is 
a somewhat larger rate of yield than was an- 
ticipated but a quality rather poorer than might 
have been expected from the season and ear- 
lier claims. 

Present dry weather is retarding recovery of 
pastures and meadows and in afew dairy dis- 
tricts apprehension is again felt. Hog cholera 
is reported with considerable frequency, but 
actual damage is as yet nominal. Part of the 
trouble lies in feeding new corn and in lack of 
proper water facilities. 

The advancing season continues to reveal a 
heavier apple crop than was expected earlier. 
As size of fruit increases it becomes evident 
that a considerable crop has been heretofore 
concealed by foliage and overlooked in esti- 
mating orchards. 

NEW YoRK—Heavy showers; quite warm latter 
part of week; oat harvest greatly delayed, but 
growing crops looking finely; pastures and mead- 
ows much improved; first grapes shipped. 

NEW ENGLAND—Favorable weather for growth 
of crops and harvesting; some damage from 
heavy local storms; potatoes badly blighted in 
south and some indications of decay; corn heavy ; 
tobacco good and cutting begun. 


NEW YORK. 


Albion, Orleans Co 0, Aug 19—Weather fine 
for harvesting wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Yieids good and crops all secured in good con- 
dition. Refreshing showers have improved 
pastures. Beans looking well and bid fair for 
an abundant yield. Apples an average crop. 
Grapes promise well, notwithstanding the late 
spring frosts. Farmers plowing for wheat and 
rye. 

Baldwinsville, Onondaga Coo, Aug 19— 
Crops almost universally good in this section 
and acreage generally large. Corn is above 
the average and the acreage is greatly in excess 
of former years. Oats are turning out unex- 
vectedly well. Potatoes an immense crop. No 
plight has shown itself at this date. Many 
farmers are digging them but the great bulk 
of the crop is still green and growing. Apples 
about halt acrop. Greenings are abundant. 
There seems to be no lack of anything in this 
section except hay which is rather light. Corn 
fodder will be so abundant that it will make 
up very largely for the shortage in hay. Beans 
have been planted quite freely and are making 
a good showing. Pasturage very good since 
the late rains. Pears and peaches scarce but 
great quantities of grapes. A meeting to con- 
sider the good roads question will be held at 
the supervisors’ rooms Aug 22 and the state 
committee will be present to hear the argu- 
ments and to make suggestions. 


Chateaugay, Franklin Co of,.Aug 17—Har- 
vest about over. Grasshoppers have greatly 
injured the oat 2. Pastures short and the 
milk supply has fallen off one-half. This with 
the low price of butter which has prevailed all 
summer and the failure of the apple crop makes 
farmers somewhat despondent. Potatoes look 
well but a shorter crop than usual is expected 
on account of the extreme drouth. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co 0, Aug 17—Oats har- 
vest nearly finished. All crops better than ex- 
pected. During the past week wind and hail 
have done considerable damage in this vicin- 
ity. There is a fair prospect of having a co- 
operative creamery in this town before the 
commencement of another season. 


Clay, Onondaga Co o, Aug 17—Ezra Miles, 
an old veteran of the Florida Indian wars, fell 
and severely injured himself a few days since. 
His physician has no hopes of his recovery as 
the sufferer is between 9and 100 years old. 
Harvesting about completed. A few pieces of 
late oats still remain in the fields. Wheat and 
oats have yielded fairly well. Hay about half 





or two-thirds of afull crop. Potatoes and corn 
bid fair to give a good account of themselves. 
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Apples are dropping from the trees. Cabbages, 
of which there is a large acreage, look fine, the 
late rains being just what they needed. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co o, Aug 17—Oat har- 
vest quite well advanced and the crop about 
an average one. The grain is plump and the 
sheaves quite heavy. Corn and potatoes prom- 
ise welland buckwheat of which there was 
considerable sown is coming on finely. The 
hay crop was but little over half an average 
one. The late rains have greatly helped corn 
and other late crops as well as insuring better 
pasturage and fall feedin meadows. Not much 
threshing done as yet. Peurs will be an abun- 
dant crop. Early apples plenty and a drug in 
the market. Late apples promise a good yield. 
Plums are not plentiful. Grasshoppers have 
not been as troublesome as reported from some 
sections of the state and aside from a shortage 
in the hay crop, the outlookis much more fa- 
vorable than in June. 

Dover, Dutchess Co gq, Aug 17—Farmers 
have secured the hay and oats all in good or- 
der. Ryeis agood crop. Some are digging po- 
tatoes for winter use. Theapple crop will be 
short all through this locality. There will be no 
plums or peaches. Buckwheat is a good crop 
and corn looks well. Pears not very good as 
rust is affecting them. 

Dykemans, Putnam Coq, Aug 19—Rye is 
yenerally good. Corn and potatoes doing fair- 
y well. Some farmers cutting their oats for 
fodder. There will be good fall pasture. Ap- 
ples and pears plentiful. Work has commenc- 
edon the new town hall. The old school 
building was sold at public auction to F. H. 
Merritt for $500. Agents are around selling a 
farmer’s adjustable gate. It gives satisfaction 
and is selling well. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co oO, Aug 19—The late 
rains are helping pastures and late potatoes, 
which begin to show effects of blight. Wheat 
yielding 25 to 30 bu per acre. Hay secured in 
fine condition and about one-half the usual 
yield. Barley a light yield with short straw. 
Oats harvested andthe crop a light one. Plow- 
ing for wheat has been begun. Spring-sown 
clover is a failvre and many will plow up the 
wheat stubble and reseed to grass. Corn 
better than usual. Although the milk supply 
has’ diminished fully one-half, dairy products 
continue low. Nothing injured here by grass- 
hoppers. 


Guilderland, Albany Co 
was very good and oats were better than 
year. Hay about one-third of a full crop. 
Potatoes looking well and so is corn. There 
have been a good many sheep injured by dogs 
this summer. The dog law doesn’t amount to 
much here. There are not many sheep kept 
here and it is no encouragement for farmers to 
have their flocks ruined by the curs that run 
around all over the country. There is plenty 
of steam threshing machinery in this town, 
three new outfits having been bought this 
month. 


Galway, Saratoga Co o, Aug 17—Hay secured 
in fine order but the crop was light. Oats har- 
vest completed, heavy showers every day or 
two making the work difticult. Oats yielding 
40 to 50 bu per acre. Lightning struck a tree 
near J. P. Smith’s house, glided along the 
piazza where the family were sitting, rendering 
them nearly unconscious, and entered the front 
door, tearing off paper and tarnishing pictures 
but doing no great damage. A hard storm last 
week did considerable damage in Charlton. 
Several pieces of buckwheat were almost en- 
tirely destroyed and corn and other crops were 
quite badly damaged. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co oO, Aug 17—Cows 
shrinking badly both in weight and milk, on 
account of short pasture. Early apples nearly 
all gone and pears are taking their place. Not 
a very good year for bees as flowers have little 
honey inthem. Wheat and oats yielding bet- 
ter than expected. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, Aug 19—Mary, 
wife of Stephen S. Stuben, of the Kelly Tract 
cheese factory, died Aug 9 after suffering from 

eneral inflammation for a week. Five chil- 
dren and a husband remain. Willard T. At- 
wood of Stittville has purchased William 
Shear’s 42-acre farm for $3000. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Coo, Aug 17—Rain badly 
needed as gardens are rapidiy drying up. 
Buckwheat will probably be a fine crop as it 
looks _ promising at present. A few have 
plowed ground forrye. Quite anumber have 
threshed their rye and oats. Early potatoes 
are quite good. 


Middletown, Delaware Co a, Aug 17—Oats all 


oOo, Aug 17—Rye 
last 











harvested and most fields terribly injured by 


grasshoppers. Buckwheat looks well where 
the grasshoppers have not touched it. Potatoes 
indicate a very uneven yield, varying from a 
fair crop to almost a total failure. Apples very 
short and of poor quality. Milk supply rather 
short, as flies and short pastures have had a 
tendency to dry up milch cows. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 6, Aug 17—Recent 
rains have done wonders in starting fall feed. 
Other crops doing well. Grasshoppers have 
injured small grain to some extent. Potatoes 
will be good if rot does not set in. This town 
will have about one-third of its usual crop of 
apples. 

Nichols, Tioga Cog, Aug 17—Late rains have 
started feed and refreshed crops. Buckwheat 
bids fair to bea good crop. Potatoes look well 
but some pieces show signs of blight. Oats 
harvested and were a good crop. Corn the 
best we have had for years. Potatoes planted 
where rye was plowed under are much in ad- 
vance of those on corn stubble orsod ground. 
Wheat and rye good. Not many apples but a 
few pears. Hay very light. Several nice 
houses being built here this season. Milk de- 
livered twice a day for shipping brings 92c per 
ewt. 

Owego, Tioga CoQ, Aug 17—The summer 
has been very dry and crops have suffered in 
consequence. The hay crop was light. Oats 
were a fair crop but grasshoppers destroyed a 
great many. Potatoes promise a good yield. 
Buckwheat got a late start not coming up even- 
ly. Corn looks well on good land. Pastures 
very dry and poor and cows have fallen off at 
the pail from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Presho, Steuben Co D, Aug 15—We are hav- 
ing warm weather and crops are good. Hay 
was a little short on some hill meadows. Oats 
and corn are above the average. Winter wheat 
and rye good. Potatoes good and buckwheat 
looking well. Farmers are plowing for wheat 
as the ground is in fine shape since the rains. 
Pastures short and cows drying up. Fruit of 
all kinds a failure. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co a, Aug 17—The recent 
purchase of the Akindale farm by T. J. Ar- 
nold makes this gentleman one of our largest 
real estate owners. The farm consists of 600 
acres and adjoins his present large estate. 
Farmers are done haying. The cropis unusu- 
ally light. The acreage of corn is large and 
looks well. The backbone of the drouth has 


been effectually broken as we now have fre- 
quent and abundant rains. Pastures are being 
restored to their natural greenness. The oat 


and rye crops which have just been harvested 
are unusually large in acreage and yield. Ex- 
cepting early harvest and summer apples this 
crop is very small. Serious doubts are. enter- 
tained as to whether the water supply which is 
to fill the reservoir supplying the village with 
water will be sufficient to fill the 10-in pipes 
that have been laid for that purpose. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co oO, Aug 15—Several 
good showers in the past few weeks have 
moistened the ground. to. some extent. Most 
of the oats were caught in the fields when the 
rains came. Plowing of barley stubble for 
wheat'is well along. 

Sharon, Schoharie Co Go, Aug 17—A heavy 
shower, which was much needed by potatoes, 


beanS and buckwheat, fell here last Sunday. 
Corn fine and potatoes thrifty with no blight 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ee advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ANTED—Man to handle our goods in his own county 
$5 to $8 every day you work. Write to-day. QUAKER HA 
NESS OIL CO., Belden, Ohio. 


























































































as yet. Oats harvest commenced last week. 
The grain has ripened very unevenly this sea- 
son. Wheat is being threshed with fair yield 
reported. Grasshoppers busy destroying oats 
and buckwheat upon high land but are not so 
bad on low farms. Farmers report finding a 
green louse working at the heads of oats in 
some fields in this locality. Many cut the oats 
green on account of the grasshoppers. Plums 
and apples scarce but there will besome pears. 
Cows and beef cattle are selling low. Pas- 
tures poorand winter fodder will be scarce. 
Stock is being terribly pestered by the Buffalo 
fly. Sharon Springs is well filled with summer 
boarders. Some farmers are taking boarders 
this season. Plowing is being done for wheat 
andrye. Buckwheat looking fairly well. 

Tully Lake Park, Onondaga Co 0, Aug 17— 
Cabbage suffering from drouth. Oats back- 
ward. Corn and potatoes are the best crops of 
the year. Some pieces of the latter are blight- 
ing somewhat and the fifth crop of bugs is com- 
ing on. A meeting of farmers was held here 
Aug 14, Messrs F. A. Converse and F. E. Daw- 
ley delivering addresses. 


Secretary Docharty of the state agricultural 
society is having lively work concluding all 
preparations for 
the big fair next 
week. He was 
a Queens coun- 
ty boy, son of 

rof Gerardus 
Beekman Do- 
charty, profes- 
“1 sor of mathe- 
x matics in the 
college of the 
City of New 
York for over 
30 years, where 
he was educat- 
ed. When the 
bureau of ani- 
mal industry 
was established 
for the extirpa- 
ion of pleuro- 
pneumonia in 

, * this state, Dr 
James Law of Cornell university, who was 
chief inspector, appointed Mr Docharty as dep- 
uty. Heremained with the bureau until 1891, 
when he accepted the position of clerk of the 
New York state agricultural society under W. 
Judson Smith of Syracuse, who was secretary. 
At the annual meeting of the society in Janu- 
ary, 1894, he was elected secretary and was re- 
elected in 1895. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





























The Benninger Holsteins are to be exhibited 
at the N Y state fair and other leading fairs 
this fall. The herd will be headed by the bull 
illustrated herewith. The blood lines in this 
bull are indicated in his name which traces 





SIR JEWEL ECHO MECHTCHILDE 12863. 


back to some of the finest stock in the Hol- 
stein-Fresian breed, his dam Mechtchilde being 
one of the greatest show cows ever seen in 
America, with a record of 39 lbs 10$ oz butter 
in seven days. This herd is from W. M. Ben- 
ninger’s creamery and stock farm in North- 
ampton Co. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co 0, Aug 17 —The 


grass crop which was not promising at first, 
was very much improved by the late rains and 
a fair crop of hay has been secured in good 
condition. Wheat and rye averaging well. 
Both crops are harvested and secured in the 
barns. Corn and potatoes growing well and 
romise fine crops. The acreage of each is 
arge. Oats have make a strong growth and 
the yield will be above the average. The crop 
is being harvested. Buckwheat, of which there 
is a large acreage, is looking fine and promises 
alarge yield. The apple crop will be light. 
Pears promise well. The truck farms of W. 
E. and C. A. Little, James G. Leighton and 
W.I.-Avery are proving quite profitable this 
season. Tunkhannock is enjoying a building 
boom the present season. Several fine residences 
are nearing completion. Farmers are getting 


‘being hurried into 
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more interested in fruit growing since the cir- 
culation of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been 
increased in our country and more young trees, 
vines, etc, are being planted. We have been 
favored with plenty of rain the past few weeks 
and all vegetation looks healthy. The new 
iron bridge that spans Tuckhannock on the La 
Grange road is completed and is the finest 
bridge in the county. A large acreage of 
strawberries is under cultivation in this vi- 
cinity and if next season should be favorable 
for the crop several thousand bushels will be 
Shipped from this station. 

Morrisville, Bucks Co a, Aug 17—There was 
an unusual acreage of potatoes planted this 
year and the prospect is for a very large yield. 
They are now selling at 50c per bu which seems 
to be a very satisfactory price. Hay a fair crop 
and wheat also. Corn looking remarkably 
well. Oats a small acreage but yielding well. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sunderland—Extra good butter scarce and 
high. That of second quality is plenty and 
cheap. Onions not yet ready for market. Corn 
and potatoes will be full crops or very near it. 
Not more than three or four acres of wheat 
raised in this town but the acreage devoted to 
other grains is larger than last year. Buck- 
wheat, rowen, fodder and silo corn all promise 
well at this time. Large quantities of garden 
stuff being raised and there will be some 
pears, plums and peaches except in a few lo- 
calities. Apples very irregular and in some 
places there are none. Berries have been 
scarce. Eggs 20c, butter 20 to 27c. 


Westminster—Henry Griffin is making ex- 
tensive repairs on his house. Early potatoes 
yielding at the rate of 20 to 25 hills for a bushel. 
They are of very fine quality with very few 
rotting. There is an unusual acreage of silo 
corn which looks very nice. John Goodridge 
will build an addition to his house. The old 
folks’ annual picnic will be held at Wachusett 
park, Aug 21. 

Westfield—Crops were never known to look 
better than at present. Corn is exceptionally 


fine and oats are making an immense yield. 
Potatoes large and excellent in quality. 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Windsor—The crop of hay which has 
just been secured is far better than was ex- 
rected at the beginning of haying. Corn is 
Coking well and-+bids fair to be a heavy crop. 
Some pieces of potatoes look well while others 
are poor. Oat harvest is nearly completed. 
They were very heavy as a rule. The larger 
part of the crop was mowed and put in like 
hay. 

East Willington—Mowing brush and clean- 
ing up the road sides seems to be the order 
now. Mostifarmers in|this:town sell their cream, 
some going to the Mansfield creamery and 
some to the Eastford. The hard work of mak- 
ing butter is thus taken out of the house, for 
which the farmers wives are not sorry. Rye 
and oats all cut and have yielded well. Fruit 
of all kinds light. Apples scarce and falling 
badly. The storm of the 6th blew cdDrn down 
in a good many places and it seems slow about 
straightening up again. Pumpkins, squash 
and cucumbers are making a rapid growth. 
Bugs not numerous this summer. Sweet corn 
affected by smut quite badly. 


Milford—Rain is needed for growin gsd cro. 
All fruit plenty and promising well. The 
peach crop is large with some growers, while 
some of the largest orchards were badly dam- 
aged by frosts and the fruit is scarce. Dennis 
Fenn and W. F. Platt, peach yellows inspect- 
ors, have begun their work and find the dis- 
ease still quite prevalent. Potatoes are blight- 
ing quite badly many fields plainly showing 
the effects of the disease. The early crop is 
market, growers fearing 
the rot. Prices are unusually low, 50 to 60¢ 
being received at wholesale. All vegetables 
plenty and cheap. Harvesting finished. Hay 
avery short crop. Rye and oats heavy. Corn 
looking fine. 


Sherman—Farmers through haying and har- 
vesting. Our hay crop was very light. Oats a 
good average, But little buckwheat sown this 
summer. We have a large growth of potatoes 
but blight has appeared on a number of crops. 
There will be more apples than were expected 
last June. Pastures are drying up and cows 
getting thin and shrinking in milk. Old cows 
very cheap and springers in good demand. 
Some of our roads have not had any repairing 
for over a year. They are worked by the path- 
master system this year. 


Sprague—Farmers all through haying having 
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obtained an average of about two-thirds of a 
crop. All crops looking well. Some pieces of 
buckwheat in blossom. Potatoes being dug 
are nearly all yielding well and selling at 60c 
per bu. A few arecomplaining of blight al- 
though it is not general. Early apples are a 
drug no one caring to buy. Vegetables in lit- 
tle demand. Eggs 25c, cabbages 30c per doz. 
The creamery pays 2 9-10c per space for cream. 
Cream scarce and cows shrinking badly. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





*:ew YoRK—There is not a large supply of good 
-eaf in the Onondaga section but of filler, cheap 
binders and export material there is enough to 
supply reasonable demands. Export leaf is being 
bought at l@3e Pp tbh, quite freely, ’93 fillers being 
lc, and ’$ sales at 6@10c are slow, both by dealers 
and growers. Infact a dull market has been a 
prominent feature in the Onondaga section for 
months and prices have ruled low. The growing 
crop is a fine one as hailstorms and grasshoppers 
have not injured the plants. Rain has fallen 
from time to time in good supply and a fine crop is 
assured, barring hailstorms. The acreage has been 
cut down to 33 percentof the ’93 crop.—At Belgium, 
while there are many fine pieces of tobacco, there 
are also many fields that are very uneven and un- 


less they Go better than they have part 
of the crop will not be worth harvest- 
ing.—At Butler, the °9% erop of tobacco is 


looking fair. Early set is about ready for cutting. 
Some will begin cutting this week. Hail cut to- 
bacco seriously at Savannah, Conquest and Cato. 
No sales of old.—At Baldwinsville, more inquiry 
for all grades than for several weeks past. At 
Clay, Cicero and a few other localities a fair 
movement of ’93 and ’% leat is reported. At Cic- 
ero, 20cs 94 sold at lle. At Victor, and Sterling 
*93 sold at 3c. Several growers have secured their 
*95 crops free from hail, wind or grasshoppers. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Dealers sales at Lancaster last 


week were about 350 causes and no sales by grow- 
ers were reported. A much needed rain fell ve 
ll, greatly brightening crop Much 


pooopou. 
Havana has already been cut; seed leaf promises 
to be a fine crop.—In York Co, not more than a 
quarter of the 94 acreage has been planted as 
many have given up tobacco culture entirely.—In 
Chester Co, very little leaf is raised this year. 


A Boom in Leaf Tobacco. 


Cigar leaf tobacco prospects, “oo for the 
1895 crop, are most encouraging. Several reasons 
indicate that fair prices may rule as soon as the 
new crop is cured. In the first place the stock of 
desirable light colored Sumatra leaf held by 
— is very small; the 94 Sumatra crop, which 
1as been put up at seven inscriptions, is almost 
wholly unfit for the American market, and of 
such dark color that American buyers are turning 
to what is left of the 1893 stocks or are returning 
home. Forthe month of May, ’95, the imports of 
wrapper leaf were 510,801 lbs, while during May 
last year 788,030 lbs were bought and taken by 
packers, a decrease in May wrapper leaf imports 
of 278,239 lbs or more than one-third the total 
imports. Aneven heavier decrease occurred in 
June, when only 478,478 lbs of wrapper leaf (val- 
ued at $1.35 per lb) were imported against 884,663 
lbs in June, ’94 (valued at $1.14), and 737,380 lbs in 
June, ’93—a falling off of 50 per cent. 

July imports are also 58% less than in same 
months last year, and nearly 50% below the im- 
pores of July ’93. The falling off in August may 

»e equally as great. July imports for the whole 
United States are not available at this hour, but 
as over 90 % of the leaf imports are at the port of 
New York the official figures for that port will suf- 
fice: Wrappers imported at New York in this year 
713,062 tbs, July last year 1,235,403 tbs, July ’93 im- 
ports 510,761 tbs; import value per tb $1.25, 1.30@ 
1,07 respectively. 

The quantity of wrappers in bond on June 30 
was 6,919,000 lbs, or half a million lbs more than 
at same date vear ago, compared to 5,622,000 Ibs in 
1893, about 2% millions in ’92 and none to speak of 
the year before. The most significant fact is that 
the stock of wrappers in bond on June 30 last was 
633,000 lbs less than at the beginning of this year. 
This shows how the reserve stock is being drawn 
upon. 

Anetes reason for added strength to the mar- 
ket is that cigar manufacturers are carrying very 
small stocks of leaf and for three years have been 
buying from dealers in a hand to mouth fashion. 
On the other hand the ’93 crop was a poor one, the 
94 is not as yet on the market, and the result is 
tobacco dealers are far from being fully stocked 
with fine and desirable binders and wrapper 
leaf. 

Because of drouth, hail, insect depredations and 
low prices of previous years, a much smaller acre- 
age of cigar leaf tobacco has been planted this 
year. In Pennsylvania, the reduced acreage is 
perhaps 40 per cent, in Wisconsin »ssibly as 
much. Ohio hasa considerable falling off, in 
New York it is all of 25 per cent; in Connecticut 
but slight and in Massachusetts 15 per cent. As a 
rule, those who have given up tobacco culture the 
past two years have been the changeable, shilt- 
Son sort of farmers and the result this year is 
that practically only old, experienced tobacco 
growers are raising the crop. The ’% crop, so far 
as culture goes, should be one of the best crops 
ever raised and as but few hail storms have oc- 
curred the country over and a fair average of rain 
has fallen, the cigar leaf tobacco growers ought 
to be able to offer dealers a far superior =. 
Because of the shortage in such tobacco, it should 


bring high prices. Buying in the field began Aug 


1 in the Connecticut valley at 18@22c p lb for crops « 


taken through in the bundle, an unusually high 
price at so early in the season. 





- 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
‘From page 147.| 

York cheese has not stood the hot weather of the 
past week but has shown up in very bad form. 
Foreigners seem determined to keep down the 
price and are taking hardly anything on direct 
purchases. Home trade is the real life of the 
business, if it can be said to have any life at all. 
Considerable shipments were made by two 
of our buyers on their own account last week, 
which relieved the situation slightly. The only 
reason for improvement in New York was the 
fact that so few of the receipts would pass muster 
as first class. This made the few goods of that 
character worth a small premium. 

One of our factories reports the net price paid 
to patrons for their June milk as 57.1l4e P 100 Ibs. 
The lowest average per cow was in a dairy of 5 


cows which averaged $2.58 each for the 
month. The highest was in a dairy of 
20 cows which averaged 3.94 for the 
month. This does not include one small lot of 3 


cows which averaged 5.56 each. With the excep- 
tion of this last, which probably received a good 
quantity of feed in the barn, none of them aver- 
aged much over one-half what they would in a 
good season. 

Transactions of the day are as follows: Large 
colored, 3767 bxs, at Tic, 1838 at 744c; large white, 
400 at 7c, 120 at 744c; small colored, 400 at 734c, 75 at 
7¥%ec; consigned 1392. Total 7992 against 10,456 a 
year ago. : 

At Little Falls transactions were 996 bxs at Te, 
800 at 714c, 1821 at T44¢, 1165 at Thc, 350 at T3y¢. To- 
tal 4,632 bxs against 7,878 a year ago. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts for the seven days end- 
ing Monday of this week slightly larger in both 
milk and cream, but demand fair and market 
without essential change. On the platform the 
average surplus price is $137 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Aug 19 were as fol- 


lows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 28,030 1,858 434 
N Y Central, 11,202 39 480 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,805 — 
West Shore, 356 i2l 
N Y, Sus & West, 493 25 
NY & Putnam, — — 
New Haven «& H, 3 — 
Del, Lack & West, 1,342 _ 
Long Island, - ans 

J Central, 31 om 

high Valley, 42 _ 
H RT Co, 464 _ 
Other sources, _- _ 

Total receipts, 152,958 6,461 1,660 


b 
a 


Daily average, 21,851 923 

At Boston, receipts continue to run snug with 
the demand. I doubt if the August surplus will 
exceed the 5 per cent of total sales that con- 
tractors carry and pay full prices for, though 
the prospect this week isfor larger receipts. In 
August ’ gross surplus was 162,500 cans, less 10 
per cent contractors’ sales made net surplus 92,- 
000 cans or four days’ supply which was charged 
back at 16c. per can of 814 quarts. 

At Chicago, summer price to farmers is 75@80c 
P 8 gal can or 244@2%ec P qt. 

Creamery Reports. 

South Gibson emy, Pa, received in July 16,800 
inches cream, product of factory 15,712 lbs, paid 
farmers for milk at the rate of 13c P tb for butter, 
total $2042.56. Farmers get highest emy quota- 
tion less 44.c for making, the emy to furnish ev- 
erything. 

Brunswick cmy, Eagle Mills, N ¥, made 13,657 
Ibs butter in July. Paid farmers 17c P tbh of but- 
ter, total $2322. Gathered cmy system in vogue, 


butter made at so much P th of butter fat. Cost 
to manufacturer 4',c p th, emy furnishing every- 
thing but ice. 

Mercersburg emy, Franklin Co, Pa, made 13,000 


Ibs butter in July, paid farmers $1880. 

Oakdale cmy, Wayne Co, Pa, made 6255 Ibs but- 
terin July. Paid farmers $575 o0r l4c P tb of butter. 

Catskill Mt Cmy, Windham, N Y, is not running. 
Owing to extreme.drouth only two-thirds usual 
amount of butter made earlier in the summer. 

Troy cmy Bradford, Pa, turned out 3000 tbs 
of butter per week in July. During second week 
in August farmers were paid at the rate of 16c ® tb. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





Is This True? 
IF 80, IT IS HIGH TIME FOR A REFORM. 

A religious conference has just been held at Mr 
Moody’s Bible school at Northfield, Mass, at which 
M. B. Gibbard, the superintendent of the rescue 
mission in Syracuse, N Y, gave a report of the 
work in the hop fields in central New York. He 
said the devil has long had a monopoly of the hop 
fields. Every year thousands of men, women and 
children engage in hop-picking. The worst ele- 


ment from the cities in central New 
York go; _ beside many respectable fam- 
ilies. It is a sort of a vacation for many 


where the restraints of home life are laid aside. 
In some places the people are crowded together 
promiscuously. Many go simply to take advan- 
tage of the circumstances for unrestrained sin 
and vice. Innocent boys and girls are taken 
along, and surrounded by so much that is demor- 
alizing are ruined for time and eternity. These 
hop fields are in many cases recruiting stations 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


forthe saloon and house of ill-fame. A party of 
four left Syracuse in a gospel wagon and traveled 
150 miles through a hop country. In the 20-days’ 
excursion 150 yards were visited and 5075 pickers 
dealt with. Along the route 2675 persons were 
given the gospel; 46,000 tracts were distributed; 
44 meetings were held with an attendance of 
8880; 59 requested prayer and 40 professed con- 
version. This year he hopes to send a wagon and 
a band of workers. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Aug 20—There is as yet no sign of 
more animated business in the hop market. It is re- 
ported that some dealers are offering to make con- 
tracts with home brewers for late varieties of new 
hops at 12c, but as far as known their transactions 
have not been alarming. It is also stated that 
some American firms have made offers to English 
brewers at relatively low prices, Dut with what 
success is not asserted. Growers in the interior 
are chary of making contracts, preferring to 
await further developments before going into 
heavy trading. Reports from the districts indi- 
cate uneven growth, some reporting good planta- 
tions, while others claim their crops total failures. 
Markets across the Atlantic are in much the same 
condition as on this side, in fact the watchword 
for the whole trade seems to be “wait.” 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Aug l4 Aug 16 Aug 19 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, 7@8 7@8 jas 
“ a “ “ned to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
« os ¢ *om, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
“ * * 93 choice, 5 5 5 
- - “ © com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
a * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2a@3 
Pacific '94 choice, 7@8 7@s 7@8 
“ * med to prime, 446 4@6 41@6 
= "93 choice, 5 5 5 
" “ com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fole 
lows: 


Past Corweek Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 745 1,317 160,280 140,220 
Exports to Europe, 230 471 79,764 74,537 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, _ 23 6,886 2,130 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

SHARON (Schoharie), Aug 14—Hops will give 
light returns. Many yards are poor, but all have 
improved wonderfully the last two weeks. The 
hops are nearly full grown and bright in color, no 
reports of lice as yet. Weather warm and muggy 
and frequent rains. The yield is estimated at half 
an average crop of other past years. 

MADISON (Madison), Aug 19—Hops looking well. 
Picking will commence in_ general Aug 26 and 27. 
Some seem to think that they will not pick their 
crop at the low price prevalent now. Several 
contracts have been made the past week for 7c. 
It looks rather discouraging to start in and pick a 
crop that you know will only bring the cost of 
harvesting. But pains must be taken and get 
them up in the best shape possible. Pick cleanand 
cure nicely and that will help to do something 
with the price if anything will. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SonomA Co, Cal, Aug 10—Hops are coming on 
rapidly and the crop will be both heavy and 
good. . 

SUTTER Co, Aug 10—Some of the present sea- 
son’s crop has been gathered. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

NUREMBURG, Augl. By Mail—The market isin 
a rather quiet state,’ The transactions of the list 
month were about 1150 bales (1894, 1100 bales, 1893, 
2100 bales) and since the beginning of the season, 
Sept 1 1894, 121,700 bales (1893-’94, 55,250 bales, 1892-93 
97,300 bales). The prices of good qualities are 
maintained, those of middle and less qualities a 
little weaker. The prospects of the new crop on 
the continent are generally speaking not unfavor- 
able, although the yield will certainly be less than 
last year, when there was a very large crop. The 
different parts of Bavaria,jSpalt county, Hallertau 
and Aischground, are providing well, but Hers- 
bruck-haaf (mountain hops) shows some failings. 
The other parts of Germany, Alsatia, Ba- 
der, Wurttemburg, Prussian Poland are do- 
ing well, with the exception of the Aljlt- 
mark which will produce only 15,000 cwts 
or half of last year’s” crop. In Austria 
and Bohemia the crop will be smaller than last 
year. In Belgium there seems to be a large crop 
and in Russia the last rains have given the hop 
fields a turn for the better. The first new hops 
from Stiria (Austria) came into this market July 
30, 10 lb bales, which were sold at 45%4e.° But this 
is a rare price and cannot be regarded as a guide 
for this season’s prices. The first hops generally 
serve commission houses as a recommendation to 
friends and customers. They are divided in small 

arcels and sent everywhere. The arrival of the 
irst new hops here is rather late this year as the 
first new hops arrived here in 1894 on Jyly 17 and 
in 1893 on July 20. 











ENSILAGE 


AND FODDER-CUTTER of allsizes, /% 
he fastest cutting and best ever built, includ- , 
ing Carriers, both straight and 

angle, of any length required. * 
For full informa- 









ag--aw 
and “Why Ensilagve 
Pays," snd for Ensi- 5 
age Cata ff 
For the best “on - 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mill 
mills, Circular-saw Machines, Land-rollers an 
sowers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 

Address, MINARD KLARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 


Feed- 
Doz- 





Vacuum 


Leather Oil 


May as well know it. Get a can ata 
harness- or shoe-sture, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ Howto Take 
Care of Leather,”’ and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere— handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


A 
CELEBRATED 
PUMPING ENCINE 


The famous Ericsson invented the celebrated Hot 
Air Pumping Engine, beuring his name, many years 
ago. Ithas been modified and improved until itis 
now the most perfect piece of machinery that is pro- 
duced for the purpose intended. Every stage of de- 
velopment has had in view the lessening of cost, 
economy in use, safety, simplicity and the necessity 
for as little labor as possible. : 

Its usefulness on the farm is being demonstrated 
constantly to those who are seeking improved meth- 
ods of handling their land and crops to the best ad- 
vantage. The De Lamater-Ericsson Hot Air Pump- 
ing Engines insure a steady, constant supply of 
water for every use that itis required, They are 
being used extensively where irrigation is required, 
On the ordinary farm they supply an abundance of 
water for all household uses, for the barn, dairy, 
lawn and stock, They are perfectiy safe, exceed. 
ingly simple and require absolutely no labor or care, 
A very small quantity of fuel 
will run one for hours, 

They are largely taking the 
place of wind miils, and will 
probably supplant them alto- 
gether in the near future. 

An illustrated catalogue 
will be sent free to all who 
ask for it. Ad@ress, 


DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, 
NEW YORK ,N. Y. 
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CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTO/SIATIC RASS, 





~ — 





8 3 “= ‘——— ) AS 
A COST OF LESS THAN “—"— "A Rife Ram at work 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of rrrigation on a 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, 8 
Farina, Creameries. Dairymen, ete. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in - quantity to any height at any distance, 
Made in all sizes, for all purposes, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under same conditions. Ill. Catalogue and estimates 


-fre. RBIFE ENGINE CO 


B. L. GREIDER, Sec., Roanoke, Va 








VACCINATE 
YOUR 


LIVE STOCK 
and thereby PROTECT 


them against the most 

FATAL DISEASES. 
Full particulars of 

Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U. 8. & 


Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York City. 



























FRENCH BUHR MILLSS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For wll Kinds of Grinding 
A boy can operate and keep 
in order. **Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. = 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour — 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, .. 
Reduced Prices for’95. & 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,=== 
90 Day Street, in 










anapolis, ind. 








What Empire State Farmers Want. 


The editorial in the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1sT, July 20, as to the importance of farmers 
getting together for the extraordinarily inter- 
esting campaign in New York this fall has at- 
tracted wide spread attention. We have re- 
ceived a large number of letters on the subject. 
The great majority hold that revision of the 
tax laws so that each person should pay ac- 
cording to his or her propertyis the most im- 
portant issue before the people of the state. 
Most of those who express any idea as to 
the best method of doing this, favor a law com- 
pelling each person to give a sworn list 
of his taxable property. ‘‘Make the issue per- 
jury or money. Its opponents say perjury 
would win, but if we cannot enforce just laws, 
our system of government isafailure.’”’ Farm- 
ers generally insist upon the taxation of per- 
sonal property, and not a fraction of one per 
cent of the replies thus far to hand advocate 
any other system and none mention the single 
tax. “Every man should be taxed for what 
he is worth, actual value and not what he has 
in his possession or on what he owes, as is now 
the case.”’ 

Farmers seem to be a unit against canal im- 
provement at state expense. Eugene Stark- 
weather of Otsego Co expresses the views of 
nearly 200 replies when he says: ‘The canals 
are now of national importance and should be 
widened and maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment. The farmers of New York state 
should consider that New -York city cares no 
more for them or their interests than she does 
for the farmers of Iowa or Kansas, but that the 
metropolis means to foist upon the farmers of 
the state a majority of the expense (probably 
$10,000,000) of enlarging the canals? The 
Dutchess Co idea is that the canals are a dam- 
age to the farmers of the state and there is no 
sense in the York state farmers being taxed 
to give the western producer cheap transpor- 
tation. One correspondent suggests that the 
state bear half the expense of the canals. 

Improved road making is urged asa vital 
topic worthy of the best legislation, but the 
school book trust and more stringent laws 
against bogus butter in behalf of the dairy in- 
terests should receive attention. A lower in- 
terest rate is also desired. Laws pertaining to 
weeds, insect and fungous pests and other ag- 
ricultural matters should either be enforced or 
repealed. The idea is general that too many 
laws are made for the benefit of politicians or 
to create litigation. 

Farmers generally so far as heard from con- 
sider the present political department of agri- 
culture as more or less of a humbug and its 
work is riot considered of direct benefit to 
farmers in general. The complaint is that only 
the favored few profit by the present expen- 
sive fsystem of state aid to agriculture, the 
“burden of which falls directly on the farmer 
that the scientist may find employment and 


live at his ease.” In place of the 
present political administration of state 
aid to agriculture, the grange, patrons 
of industry, and individual farmers 


throughout the state, demand a state board of 
agriculture to be composed of a delegate from 
each county or district elected by the agricul- 
tural societies and other agricultural organiza- 
tions therein, said board to choose its secre- 
tary and other workers, thus taking the whole 
affair out of the realm of politics and putting 
it into the hands of farmers, after the plan so 
successful in Ohio, Connecticut and other 
States. 

The only way by which farmers can carry 
out these ideas is, in the opinion of our corre- 
spondents, by agitation through the press, or- 
ganization among themselves and working 
through party lines to enforce the farmers’ de- 
mands upon all parties and candidates, as sug- 
gested by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. But 
little confidence that this can be ac- 
complished is expressed, the tenor of 
replies being discouraging, and the 
feeling is widespread that the farmers’ 
position is going from bad to worse. Unless 
the grange, alliance, patrons of industry, and 
kindred organizations, through picnics, con- 
ventions, institutes and other means wake the 
farmers up to look out for number one, the 
idea seems to be that eastern farmers will con- 
tinue todegenerate until “another half century 









will see them in the same position, socially, 
intellectuzily and morally that the peasant of 
Europe now occupies.”’ 


staid 
New York Grange Notes. 

Highland (Schuyler) grange, No 22, of Catharine 
is doing well. Excellent literary programs are 
prepared for each meeting. An ice cream festi- 
val has been given and the proceeds used for new 
furniture for the grange room. 

The annual picnic of the Schuyler Co granges 
will be held at North Hector Aug 28. Mrs Carrie 
E. Twing will deliver the address. 


Van Wert Co Pomona grange at its regular 
meeting had a good attendance and an unusual 
interest was taken in the exercises. A commit- 
tee was appointed to meet the state grange execu- 
tive committee at state fair ground to ask for the 
next state grange meeting to be held at Van Wert. 
An excellent interest was taken in the literary 
exercises in the afternoon, part of which was a 
paper, read by Sister Alice Milleron Our county 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
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schools. Sister Milleris a deep thinker anda 
splendid writer, and she handled this subject 
with ability. Brother J.D Lare, the county depu- 
ty, read aselection on the subject of Whither are 
drifting asa country? All left for home feeling 
that the day had been welljspent. 





The Produce Markets of New England. 


At Boston, beans steady with pea at $2@2 05 Y 
bu; eggs in small demand, fcy nearby 18@20c p 
dz; hides dull but firm, best cow 9%c ® fh; hay 
market well supplied, ch to fey timothy 18@19 p 
ton; live chickens dull at 11@14c ® th, fowls 10c; 
fresh fruits plentiful, watermelons 15@20 P 100, 
muskmelons 756¢@125 P bbl, pears 225@2 75, 
peaches 75c@150 ~ bskt, grapes 10@15c P bskt; 
vegetables abundant and easy, cabbages 2 50@3 p 
100, marrow squash 1 25P bbl, tomatoes 0@Tic P 
bx, turnips 125 P bbl. 








ARMSTRONG & McEELVY 


ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 

PAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 


” New York. 
EENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN a lw & BROS.CO 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 


St. Louis. 


RED SEAL, 
St. Louis, 


3 Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 


ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, aad 





the brand (see list genuine brands). 








From foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 


It is 


the only way to be sure. 

Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card —sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
















*N, 
CASKEOANS 
“A” Grade, $45. 

Write to-day. 


cent saved. 


end for it. Jt’s free. Alliance 


and Bicyel at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per ,7 b 
ur goods received the highest awards at the World’s Ks b 
Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows %4 CATY 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 “O¢) 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever iooued. 





667.50, 
riage Co., Cin hic. Write to-day. 








JOHN H. JACKSON, Suc J SON Ss 
CaN. Stine STane NE to JACKSON BRO 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Established_1852. 


‘ TILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office? 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 


Salt 
Fire 
Tops, 


Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 




















A Good Steim-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


torily. 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. The movement is 
of fine American make ; nickel case ; regular Waltham standard pocket size. 
It has heavy beveied glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
ever produced and 
watch, and will either repair or replace any watch which fails to run satisfac- 


sold at a low price. We guarantee each and every 


“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
ute in two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, Jasper Co.,Mo. “Have hada 
#25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Welisburgh, 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


OUR OFFER. 


year’s subscription to this journal, for only $2.25, or we will send it 
free to any one whorwill send us a club of only three new subscribers at 81 
per year. Postage paid by usineach case. 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. A postoffice 


We will send this Watch, which we fully 
guarantee, including chain and charm, and a 


Show this journal to your friends 


~z money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, and may be 


rs sent at our risk. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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| ORY F tue NEWS. 


Another War Threatened.—There is a pros- 
pect that war may be declared between France 
and Brazil over the possession of lands in 
Mapa, the contested territory between French 
Guiana and Brazil. French subjects in the 
territory have recently been subjected to great 
indignities and the French are said to be fit- 
ting out an expedition at Cayenne in Gui- 
ana to proceed to Mapa. The Mapans, it is 
said, are preparing for war, and expect to have 
the support of the Brazilian government. 

















Silver Sentiment in the West.—Senator Wol- 
cott of Colorado was interviewed recently in 
New York on the silver question. He said 
that already too much has been said about the 
question for its own good. He added: ‘‘Any- 
one that says the silver sentiment is dying out 
in the west is mistaken. The people realize 
that this is no time to argue the question when 
nothing can be gained by it. The question 


will adjust itself. I do not think I am 
wrong when I say that the west is a unit 


in its demand for a greater use of silver and 
the estalishment of a parity between the 
metals.”” Senator Wolcott said concerning 
the industrial outlook in the west: ‘The west 
is reviving, but not with great bounds. It is 
slow but sure. We promise to have a good 
year in industrial centers this year. Of course 
the silver mines are not being worked as for- 
merly. On the other hand the people are lend- 
ing their hands to other enterprises and they 
are not idle.” 


Whisky Trust Property Sold.—The property 
of the whisky trust was sold at auction in Chi- 
sago this week. The only bidder was the re- 
organization committee whose bid of $9,800,000 
was accepted. The property sold does not in- 
clude all that was owned by the trust. Seven- 
teen distilleries, the cream of the lot, were se- 
lected by the reorganization committee, for 

urchase, besides the office building at Peoria. 

he property is sold subject to a trust lien to 
secure certain payments. The reorganization 
committee must pay in cash only such propor- 
tion of the sum of $9,800,000 as the total num- 
ber of shares of the trust not controlled by the 
committee bears to the total capital stock of 
the company, but it must pay the balance of 
the purchase price from time to time to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet claims ordered paid by 
the court. ° 


Another Strike for New York.—Five thousand 
jacket and pants makers went ona strike at 
New York the 14th. Beside 1700 other work- 
ers, classed as unskilled, were thrown out of 
work. The strike was ordered by the jacket 
makers’ local assembly 155, Knights of Labor, 
and pants makers’ assembly 325, Knights of 
Labor. The jacket makers demanded a new 
59-hour week agreement and a wage scale of 
from $6 to $16 a week, according to the work 
done. By noon fully 9000 tailors had quit 
work. The children’s jacket workers’ 
union called out all its members. There were 
besides some 2500 pant makers and nearly 4000 
unorganized workmen who have been forced 
out of employment by the strike. Men and 
women are joining the strikers each hour. 
The coat makers and shirt makers will also 
probably go out, which will swell the number 
of strikers up to fully 20,000 men. The strik- 
ers are following much the same system in 
fighting the contractors as did the brotherhood 
of tailors. 


Work on the Panama Canal.—The Panama 
canal authorities are advertising for skilled me- 
chanics to work onthe canal. There are at pres- 
ent about 1000 laborers working on the canal 
and two dredges are at work on the Panama 
side of the isthmus. It is stated that 
there is money enough to keep 10,000 men 
working for two years. By that time the di- 
rectors hope popular confidence in the scheme 
will be restored. The recent labor troubles on 
the isthmus have all been settled. 


An Elevated Bicycle Road.—Chicago and Mil- 
waukee are to be connected by an elevated 
bicycie road. A company has been formed in 
Chicago, with a capital of $1,000,000, to build 
the road. The capital stock has all been sub- 
scribed, the plans of the roads have been pre- 
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pared, and the work will begin as soon as the 
right of way has been obtained. The plan is 
to construct a wooden elevated road 16 ft 
wide on a nearly straight line between the two 


cities, and to have the terminus in each city 
near the business center as possible. It is to 


be a toll road, but it is proposed to make the 
toll between Chicago and Milwaukee only 10 
cents. Its projectors think that it will be 
patronized by 20,000 wheelmen per week. 


After the Chinese.—R. W. Mansfield, acting 
British consul at Foo Chow, China, Courtney 
Hixon, the United States consul at the same 
place, Ensign Waldo Evans of the American 
war ship Detroit and the other members of the 
commission appointed to investigate the mas- 
sacre of missionaries at Kucheng, have arrived 
at that place. A number of important arrests 
have already been made in connection with 
the outrages. The natives at Kucheng are 
quiet, but considerable alarm was created 
among them by the arrival of the commission 
and its escort of 100 Chinese braves. 








Michigan Mining Troubles.—The Cleveland 
Cliffs and Lake Angeline mining companies 
will allow their mines near Ispheming, Mich, 
to fill with water. The former has nearly 400,- 
000 tons of ore in stock, the latter 150,000 tons. 
The work of pulling the pumps will begin this 
week unless thestrikers ask to go back to work 
before that date. The miners are finding 
much fault with the leaders of the strike, and 
there is every sign of speedy disintegration. 
The Finns are demanding money, and if the 
union does not provide it they will go to the 
mines and ask for work. The Champion mine 
strikers have sent General Manager Fitch a 
petition asking to be given work at the old 
wages. 

Policemen and Tramps Fight.—Policemen 
and tramps had a bloody riot in the stock yards 
district of East Toledo, O, last week. A pa- 
trolman ordered a gang of tramps to move on 
and one of the tramps shot the policemen, fa- 
tally wounding him. Help was sent for and 
the tramps were put to flight. A hot pursuit 
ensued in which one tramp was shot and two 
others captured. 


Drouth in Indiana.—Greensboro, Ind, and the 
surrounding counties are suffering with a wa- 
ter famine. There has not been enough rain 
in two years to fill up the wells. The supply 
of water at the water works has become so low 
that Mayor Northern has ordered the city serv- 
ice shut off and no water can now be had ex- 
cept for fire purposes. People are hauling 
water and typhoid fever is raging as a result 
of impure water. 





Adventurers for Cuba.—A despatch 
Wichita, Kan, says that aman brings the re- 
port from Guthrie that aregiment is being 
raised in Oklahoma to join the insurgents in 
Cuba. He says the territory is filled with ad- 
venturers, who will join anything which prom- 
ises excitement and novelty, while hundreds 
of unfortunate fellows there would seize upon 
this or any other job which promised them 
good living and fair wages. Circulars calling 
for men have been distributed all 5ver south- 


from 
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ern Kansas and Oklahoma, especially in bor- 
der towns. The headquarters for recruiting.at 
Guthrie, it is said, is a branch of a smaller sta- 
tion at Galveston, Tex. 


Chicago Street Railroads to Combine—lIt is 
stated that the consolidation of all the street 
railroad lines of Chicago, under the Yerkes 
regime, is a question of but a short time, and 
this scheme may also include the Northwest- 
ern and Lake street elevated roads. The 
Yerkes companies are the West Chicago street 
railroad, North Chicago railroad, North Chi- 
cago electric, Chicago electric transit, North 
Side electric, Cicero & Proviso, Jefferson & 
Urban and North Shore street railroad. Their 
total stock is $28,893,000, and bonds $37,493,000. 








News in Brief.—It is reported that Lawyer 
Frederic R. Condert of New York will be ap- 
pointed tothe supreme court of the United 
States to succeed the late Justice Jackson. 

There was a big storm of wind and rain in 
Baltimore recently that did $30,000 worth of 
damage. 

A body of 100 armed Italians paraded the 
streets of Pittsburg recently and attacked some 
street laborers who had been hired in place of 
the Italians. The police had to protect the la- 
borers and caught 21 Italians. 

A majority of the Southern Ute Indians have 
agreed to a request of congress that they cede 
a part of their lands in Colorado for a stated 
sum of money. 

The Japanese forces recently made a con- 
certed attack on the rebels in theisland of 
Formosa and won a decisive victory. 

Emperor William of Germany has been vis- 
iting in England and has been enthusiastical- 
ly received. 

The sultan of Turkey is said to be still firm 
in his resolve not to admit the principle of for- 
eign control in Armenian reforms. 

There are now 335 negroes in the govern- 
ment quarantine camp near Eagle Pass, Tex, 
and 120 of them have the smallpox. They are 
dying at the rate of five a day. 

Cherokee Bill, the famous desperado, has 
been sentenced to death by Judge Parker at 
Fort Smith, Ark. He will be hanged Sept 10. 

There was a case of highway robbery on the 
East Hartford bridge recently. Thomas Mason 
was knocked down and robbed by three men, 

The Watertown, N Y, steam engine com- 
pany has voluntarily increased wages 10 per 
cent to 200 men, being a restoration to rates of 
wages formerly paid. 

It is rumored that Clifton R. Breckinridge, 
minister to Russia, will be a candidate for the 
senate against Senator Jones of Arkansas. 

Seventy nihilists were arrested in Odessa, 
Russia, recently, in a restaurant. The keeper 
of the restaurant committed suicided fimmei- 
ately after the arrests were made. 

Admiral Bunce’s squadron of evolution has 
been ordered to Boston harbor the last week 
in August, the week of the Knight’s Templar 
convention in that city. : 

It was discovered recently that George 
Looehener of Cleveland, O, bookkeeper at the 
workhouse, was $6000 short in his accounts. 
He was arrested, but died shortly after. The 
physicians say his death was directly due to 
the shock. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The farmer’s handy wagon and city truck is 
one of the greatest economizers of labor on the 
market at the present day. It is a low-down 
wagon, strong and durable, having a six-inch tire, 
is 30 inehes high, and weighs a little more than a 
single horse wagon, but will carry five times as 
heavy a load as the ordinary double team farm 
wagon. It may be box or platform fitted to carry 
manure, hay, logs and all sorts of farm crops. The 
wagon is especially desirable for hilly farms, as 
the center of gravity is low down; as an ensilage 
wagon, it is unsurpassed. The Farmer’s Handy 
Wagon Co, of Saginaw, Mich, formerly of Florence, 
Ala, will cheerfully send a profusely illustrated 
eatalog to all readers of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST On application. c 

Nothing illustrates better the past quarter- 
ecentury’s progress in machinery and mechanics, 
than. the perfected, portable hay baling press 
manufactured by the Geo Ertel Co, Quincey, Il. It 
has been well named the “Victor,” and so perfect 
is it in design and construction, that it seems im- 
possible to conceive of a single improvement that 
could be made. Four men and one horse can 
bale ordinarily 10 to 14 tons of hay per day with 
the Victor. Every reader of this journal should 
send for eatalog and full deseription of the 
Victor baling press, to the Geo Ertel Co, Quincy, Il 

On August 31, the Columbus, Sandusky and 
Hocking railway will run their annual low rate 
excursion to Detroit and Mackinae Island. The 
rate from Columbus will be $2.50 to Detroit and 
return and $4.00 to Mackinac Island and return. 
Tickets for Detroit will. be limited to three days 
from day of sale, and to Mackinac Island, fifteen 
days from day of sale. For further information 
and state-rooms, apply to City Ticket Office, 16 
East Chestnut street, Columbus, Ohio. . 

















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 
HEISKELL’S OJNTMENT. 
PRICE 506. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free fromall imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
SJOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHIL’ 


ALL PAPER 
“omits on, FREE. 


sent on 
er piece up. 








application 


Gold Paper 5c. 


enutiful 
‘aper Hangers’ large Sample books now ready for 


Fall trade. Price 81.00. 
Cuas. M.N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila.,Pa. 


WANTED. 


To correspond with one who has had experience in man- 
agement or publication of Weekly Farmers’ Publication, 
to take charge ad management of established Farmers 
Paper, on salary or commission. 

ddress C. H. WEBSTER, P. O. Box 19, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Late Summer Days. 











The golden-rod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in ye orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In — pod the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
—{Helen Hunt Jackson. 





[Complete in Two Numbers. ] 


A Day at the Races. 


By Robert Beverly Hale. 


HICH HORSE are you bet- 
ting on, Val?’’ 

“I’m not betting at all, 
Bert,’’ Val Sanderson re- 
plied, ‘“‘but I think Colum- 
bine will win. She has a 
better stride and more 

staying power than the others. Prince Hal 
may get the lead at first, but she’ll beat him on 
the finish; you see if she doesn’t.” 

“How much will you put up on her?” said 
Bert, persistently. 

“T tell you I’m not betting. ButifI did bet 
at all I’d bet on Columbine. She’s fast, but 
she’s more than that; she’s a racer, and when 
she’s got her blood up she won't be left behind 
if she dies for it.”’ 

“Put up or shut up,” said Bert. 

Val smiled. “If you mean by that that a 
fellow’s got to bet in order to express an opin- 
ion, you’re a bigger fool than I thought you 
were,’’ he said. ‘ ‘Put up or shut up,’ indeed! 
Shut up yourself! You needn’t think just be- 
cause you’re always wasting your father’s 
money on betting that everyone else is going 
to be as extensive a donkey as you are!”’ 

With this speech Val departed, leaving Bert 
Marvin somewhat depressed, for Bert had al- 
ways been proud of his willingness to bet at a 
moment’s notice, and Val’s taking credit to 
himself for not betting shook the betting man’s 
good opinion of himself. Bert was only fifteen 
but he prided himself, not without reason, on 
having a long head. At any rate, he certainly 
had won more than he had lost; for while oth- 
ers bet on the side they wanted to win, he bet 
on the side he thought would win. He would 
bet against his party, against his school, even 
against the American flag, when the Yankee 
cup defender raced against the English yacht, 
though in this last case he would have done 
better if he had stuck to the stars and stripes. 
It was even said that once he bet against his 
own father, when Mr Marvin was a candidate 
for the state legislature. 

Though Bert had had decidedly the worst of 
itin his battle of words with Sanderson, yet 
he had obtained what he wanted. Like a 
great general, though he preferred a victory, 
he could make a defeat serve his turn ata pinch. 
He had been abused up and down, but he had 
found out that Sanderson was pretty sure Col- 
umbine would win, and Val never made a mis- 
take in a horse. His father owned a great many 
and Val had almost grown up among them. 
Better than all, Val was perfectly honest, and 
honesty is a rare quality with a judge of horses 
on the day of the race. Bert had only pretend- 
ed to want to bet against Columbine in order 
to make Val say what he thought about her. 
The young betting man began to congratulate 
himself already on the dollars and dollars he 
would make by betting on Columbine. 

Not.long after leaving Val, he fell in with 
Peter O’Brien, the young man who made the 
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“OH YES, SHE’S GOIN’ TO RUN, BUT SHE AIN’T GOIN’ TO WIN.” 











furnace fire and did the odd jobs at the Mar- 
vins’ house. 

‘Hullo, Pete,” Bert said. ‘‘You’re going to 
the races, I suppose.” 

“Faith, I am.” ' 

‘And which horse are you betting on?” 

“T’m bettin’ nayther on one nor yet on the 
others, Mr Burrt; and that’s thrue for ye!”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter, Pete? You wona 
V from me last year at the races.” 

“Sure an’I did. Sometimes I win an’ more 
times I don’t, an’ your father tould me when 
he paid me me wages (that’s: eighteen dollars) 
this mornin’ that bettin’ was but a sorry busi- 
ness, an’ when I promised to do no bettin’ the 
day, the ginerous gintleman give me a dollar 
extra even for that very wurrd!’’ 

‘Aha, so you’ve just got your month’s wages, 
have you? Which horse do you think’ll win, 
Pete?” 

“Well, Mr Burrt, they say Prince Hai’s a 
fine harse.’’ 

“Would you bet on him, Pete? Of course I 
understand that you’re not betting, but if you 
were!”’ 

“Faith, I would.” 

“‘Pete, I’ll bet you nineteen dollars even that 
Columbine wins the race.”’ 


“Now bad luck to you, Mr Burrt, don’t be a- 
temptin’ of me. But git out wid your Colum- 
bines! If Prince Hal don’t brush her ugly face 
at the finish wid his black tail, me name ain’t 
O’Brien, an’ I’ll give you leave to call me a 
Dago!” 

“J’ll tell you what, Pete. If Prince Hal 
beats Columbine I’ll just happen to make you 
a present of nineteen dollars ; andif Columbine 
beat Prince Hal, you’ll just by chance give me 
three V’s and four ones. It won't be a bet, it’ll 
just be a present!” 

“Aw, don’t tempt me now 

“Look here, Pete. This is nonsense. I be- 
lieve you’re only stuffing me, and really feel 
afraid Prince Hal will get licked.”’ 

“Aw, Mr Burrt, don’t say that now. Ah, if 
me hands wasn’t tied, ye’d see! Me fingers is 
itchin’ to get at me breast pocket! Faith, I'll 
tell ye! I'll give back the dollar your father 
give me for not bettin’, an’ I’ll bet ye eighteen. 
Eighteen on Prince Hal against Columbine! 
Just those two, same as if the others warn’t in 
the race! Shake on it, me b’y!—Hould on, 
though,” he added, drawing back his out- 
stretched hand; ‘‘I was goin’ to git coal for the 
gurrls at home wid that money.” 

“T thought you were sure Prince Hal would 
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win,” Bert remarked. “Thirty-six dollars will 
surely buy more coal thati eighteen.” 

“Faith you’re right, me lad. Shake on it 
quick! It’s for the gurris I do it! Good-by, 
Mr Burrt! Sure an’ I’m sorry for ye!” 

All this time Bert was on his way to the race 
track. He had a little over a hundred dollars 
in his pocket, most of it the results of success- 
ful bets. Bert was not the sort of betting man 
who squanders his gains. He had often been 
heard to say that a man was a fool who threw 
away his winnings on a dinner or treat for his 
friends, for in that case he would never accu- 
mulate anything to balance his losses; he 
would lose when the bet went against him, 
and make nothing permanent when it went 
for him. Bert saved up his winnings reli- 
giously so that he might have something con- 
siderable to bet on a great occasion when he 
was sure of winning. The annual free-for-all 
running race at the Annisville racing park he 
felt to be the great occasion and Val’s opinion 
made him consider Columbine’s winning as 
next door to a certainty. 

For some reason running races had always 
been very popular at Annisville. Trotting 
events were held at the annual races, but the 
interest ofthe town always centered on the 
running horses. For days before the race the 
’ merits of the different horses were discussed in 
every company, from Mrs Max Reisner’s 
select evening receptions to the Annisville 
newsboys’ association. Columbine,®a horse 
from the far west, was a decided favorite, 
though she had never run in the neighborhood 
before. Val Sanderson and others who had 
seen her take a practice spin would hear noth- 
ing of any other horse. But Prince Hal had 
won the free-for-all the year before, and a good 
many people predicted victory for him because 
Columbinejwas an unknown quantity. She was 
young, she could not be depended upon, she 
might act badly, and she might not hold out, 
while Prince Hal was sure to do well. When 
Val heard such talk, he would merely say, 
“Wait till you see Columbine take just three 
strides ;’’ and it certainly was a fact that every 
good judge of horses who had seen Columbine 
run was pretty certain that she would win. 

A little before reaching the race track, Bert 
fell in with Val Sanderson again. In spite of 
their recent quarrel, Bert spoke to his friend 
pleasantly. He prided himself on never let- 
ting his temper get the better of his interest; 
and Val, with his cool head and excellent 
judgment, was too good a friend to lose. 

Bert was gloomy. His spirits had been de- 
pressed ever since Val’s rebuke and even his 
success in persuading O’Brien to bet had fail- 
ed to cheer him up. 

“T don’t see why itis that everyone hates 
me!’ he said peevishly. 

“Oh, come off,” said Val. “Don’t get 
grumpy. No one hates you, it’s all your own 
imagination.” 

“Yes, they do,’’Bertinsisted. ‘‘When I make 
abet everyone wants to see me lose. I’ve 
noticed it lots oftimes. Even my own brothers 
favor the other side and laugh like anything 
when I get left.” 

“That’s because you talk so big,’ said Val 
in his quiet, blunt way. ‘‘You’re always blus- 
tering around with your ‘put up or shut up,’ 
and making fellows bet when they don’t want 
to, and boasting about how much you win and 
how little you lose. I don’t wonder they like 
to see you laid out!” 

“It isn’t those things,’’ Bert said; ‘‘it’s be- 
_ cause I’m successful. Noone likes a success- 
fulman. It’s half envy, in my opinion.” 

‘Half fiddles!’’ Val exclaimed. ‘“‘You make 
yourself disagreeable and so the fellows like 
to see you get jumped on. I think they’re 
right. You’ve got a good deal go answer for, 
Bert. You’ve led Vincent Jones and Tom Mc- 
Innis into betting, and now they say Tom’s go- 
ing to the bad.” 

Bert felt a little frightened, but he spoke up 
bravely enough. “Oh rats!’’ he said. ‘“Tom’s 
all right; and if he isn’t, ié isn’t my fault. I’m 
betting on Columbine on your recommenda- 
tion, Val.” 

“Why, [thought yon wanted to bet against 
her.”’ 

‘That was just to get your opinion,’ 
Bert, coolly. 

Val walked off muttering. 


said 


“That fellow’d 


cheat his own mother,” he said to himself. 
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Bert’s passion for betting was beginning to 
lead him into the society of coachmen, stable- 
keepers and jockeys, a community which lies, 
however unjustly, under acloud. It is gener- 
ally supposed that a man cannot have very 
much to do with horses, at leastin the way of 
buying, selling, swapping or racing, and at the 
same time preserve his integrity. Of course, 
this is not strictly true; and yet it is a well-es- 
tablished fact that the average horse auction- 
eer or jockey is not celebrated for his honesty. 
Those with whom Bert fellin were no excep- 
tions to the rule. He found himself. listening 
and even applauding when Ike Peterson, the 
old jockey who had just left the turf, explain- 
ed to an excited audience how he had tipped 
Washington Stubbs off his mount just as they 
were both rising toahurdle. The young fel- 
low was also intensely amused when Ephraim 
Pullen, the red-haired stable-keeper, explain- 
ed how he had painted a roan horse bay, hitch- 
ed him up with a real bay, and sold the two 
for a large price as a perfectly matched pair. 
Bert was at Pullen’s stable a great deal; he ex- 
plained to his schoolmates that he thought a 
fellow ought to see all sides of life. As the 
boys at school began to refuse to bet with him, 
he sought his horsey friends more and more. 
They were always willing to bet—though he 
noticed that they were not so willing to pay 
as the boys at the academy. 

At the entrance of the racing park someone 
touched Bert on the shoulder. He looked up 
and saw his friend Ike Peterson, the retired 
jockéy. Peterson was a queer looking old 
man, short and thin and bow-legged, with a 
large, clean-shaven face andasly twinkle in 
his little black eyes. He drew Bert aside out 
of the crowd. 

“I’ve been waitin’ for you,’’ the jockey said 
as soon as they were alone. ‘‘You’re backin’ 
Columbine, of course ?”’ 

“Who told you so?” said Bert, proud of 
showing off his worldly wisdom by admitting 
nothing. 

“No one told me,” said the old fellow. ‘‘But 
of course you’re backin’ her because you’ve 
got a long head and she’s the best horse. But 
look here, Mr Marvin,’’—here the jockey wink- 
ed and spoke very low—‘‘the best horse don’t 
always win!”’ 

“Oh, she’s got a bad jockey, has she?’’ in- 
quired Bert, wondering at his own astute- 
ness. 

‘‘No, you’re off the track for once, Mr Mar- 
vin. Columbine’s the best horse an’ she’s got 
the best jock; Benson pulls his horse in ahead 
three out of four, but Columbine isn’t in it.” 
Then, after a pause, “‘Columbine’s sick to-day.” 

“Isn’t she going to run?” Bert asked, breath- 
lessly. ° 

“Oh yes, she’s goin’ to run, but she ain’t go- 
in’ to win. Will you kindiy promise not to tell 
any one what Isay?’” Bert promised. ‘Well, 
the fact is,’ the jockey said complacently, 
‘Benson let mein to see her last night, an’ I 
gave her somethin’ to eat that I’ve been think 
in’ since might not agree with her. She’ll 
start off alf right, but she won’t finish. And 
there’s her owner, William Esterbrook, ready 
to bet thousands on her against the field. I 
tell you it’s a chance of a lifetime! But there, 
you’re shocked. I oughtn’t to ’a told you!” 

Bert tried to laugh. ‘No, I’m not shocked,” 
he said. “Ofcourse one expects sharp work 
on the race-track. I’m much obliged, Peter- 
son. I don’t mind saying I was going to bet 
on Columbine.” 

“T thought so,’’ Peterson, said, “and that’s 
the reason I warned you. Of course I could 
have bet with you myself, but I’ve got up five 
thousand with Esterbrook, an’ I could’n bear 
to skin you. It’s silly, I know; but I've got a 
conscience about these matters. You'll find 
Esterbrook inside there flourishing his bills in 
everyone’s face. Poor Columbine! in spite of 
my winnin’s I'll feel real bad to see him lie 
down on the track. I’m foolish, but folks can’t 
help bein’ tender hearted !”’ 

Bert left him and walked into the racing 
park, .cc..ng alittle sick. 

[Concluded next week.] 


Importance of a Boy’s Work. 


Boys should be taught, says a current writer, 
that their employers will look after their inter- 
ests, and that they should study the interests 
of their employers; and there is to be no hum- 












bugging about it on either side. Let them feel 
the importance of their.work. “Only a boy, 
and only a boy’s work” is a bad notion for 
them to harbor. Every part of the work is es- 
sential or it would not be done. Every brick 
in a building is of consequence, or it had bet- 
ter be left out. It is far better for boys to over- 
estimate the importance of their task than to 
think of it slightingly. In this callow period 
of their life is the time to learn that “whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” In 
every job, however rough it may be, there is a 
certain degree of standard excellence which 
must be preserved. Some men never learn 
this and slouch their work all their lives, but 
boys should be trained to perceive what is es- 
sential and to do it. It is not expedient to 
crush a boy to fit him into a mold. A perfect 
boy is all boy. Some exuberance of spirits 
must be tolerated, but turned in the right di- 
rection. Then the more spirit they have the 
more they will hustle. 


Sunday Afternoon. 





GIVE. 
Give as you would if an angel 
Awaited your gift at the door; 
Give as you would if to-morrow 
Found you where waiting was o’er; 
Give as you would to the master 
If you met his searching look; 
Give as you would of your substance, 
If his hand your offering took. 
Happiness.—The haunts of happiness are 
varied and rather unaccountable, but I have 
more often seen her among little children, 
and home firesides, and the country houses 
than anywhere else—at least I think so.—{Sid- 
ney Smith. 





Uses of Adversity.—.A filiction comes to us all, 
not to make us sad, but tomake us sober; not 
to make us sorry, but wise; not to make us de- 
spondent, but by its darkness to refresh us, as 
the night refreshes the day ; not to impoverish, 
but to enrich us, as the plow enriches the field; 
to multiply our joy, as the seed, by planting, is 
multiplied a thousandfold.—[Beecher. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 

12. DropreD Ruymrs—Fill the blanks mak- 

ing rhyme and some sense. One credit will be 
allowed for each word supplied correctly. 





The —— is as round as a Limburger —, 
And its —— away up in the —, 
You can take it —— wherever you —, 
If you —— to get up so —. ? 
The —— is as big as a piece of soft ——, 
And — like a new tin —, 
You can ——itif you like with a long piece 
of —., 
And — it down if you —. 
You may —— very hard, you may very——, 


You may —— with your —— and —, 
But when you get it —— it will be very —, 














If you put it right back ——. 
For the would be ——, the people couldn’t 
There would be lots of —— all —, 
It would make it very for and for—, 
f the could —— be . 











THE THOUGHTLESS FARMER IS THE ARTIST'S 
FRIEND. 








PEPPERGRASS PAPERS. 


ISMARCK, THE iron 
chancellor, is a man 
of deeds rather than 
words, and such a 
man when he speaks 
is heard with re- 
spectful attention, 
whether his audi- 
tors all agree with 
him or not. He 
made clear recently 
his title to member- 

ship in the most radical of the farmers’ organi- 
zations by the following sentiment addressed 
to German farmers: ‘‘Husbandry is the first- 
born, but it is not the most favored, trade, be- 
cause farmers cannot live in the towns, and 
consequently they have not much influence in 
making the laws. We must stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the drones who govern us 
and who produce nothing but laws.” 








Why pity the sweltering hordes in the slums 
of the cities through the hot summer days and 
nights? They are there by their own prefer- 
ence. Transport them to the beautiful, open 
country, and like the dog of scripture who re- 
turns to his own vomit, they will flee to their 
noisome alleys again. All but the little chil- 
dren, poor things; in them the love of nature 
and beauty has not been polluted and destroy- 
ed, and they take kindly, gleefully, to the woods 
and fields. Their fathers will beg and steal in 
the city rather than work in the harvest fields, 
and their mothers will wallow in filth rather 
than live the quiet, healthy life of the coun- 
try. 





The most incomprehensible feature of these 
people’s lives is the fact that some of them 
were born and reared on the farm, and now 
they have lost all love for it. The writer has 
seen bloated, polluted men living by the liquor 
traffic in a great city, whose childhood was 
passed ina fine old homestead underneath the 
elms, with parents who were kindly, God- 
fearing people and whose associations were 
pure and sweet. Now they shun the peace and 
serenity of the old home community. Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all, and there 
are many of us who suspect that fear of reflec- 
tion, of living too near to the heart of nature, 
with too little to engage the eye and ear and 
drown thought, keeps city millions huddled 
together as they are. 





Which boy to send away to school and which 
to keep at work on the farm—if indeed you 
can keep him—is a problem oftentimes solved 
in the wrong way. A correspondent in Ten- 
nessee, R. F. O., a man of insight and of sym- 
pathy with human nature, writes true words, 
which should be pondered deeply. 





Says he: ‘“‘A mistake too often made is that 
of preparing for business or for professional 
life the precocious, nervous, high-strung boy 
who is, of all others, most liable to suffer from 
worry and overwork if not from the pitfalls 
of dissipation,’ while the phlegmatic, plodding 
boy who needs the stimulus and excitement of 
busy surroundings to-bring his powers into 
play is marked as a dull boy and kept on the 
farm. The first wears out, the second rusts 
out, while each might have been successful in 
the work undertaken by the other. There is 
something radically wrong with our ideas of 
success when it is taken for granted that the 
brightest boys must go to the city to become 
mercnants, doctors, preachers or lawyers, 
The country needs the intelligence, the energy 
of our brightest young men, and offers a broad 
field for the exercise of their talents.”’ 





The difficulty, of course, is to keep the high- 
strung boy away from the city. A recent writ- 
erin the Forum, Mr Henry J. Fletcher, ex- 
presses the hope that better roads, electric 
lines, telephone communication and other ad- 
vantages which the country is beginning to 
enjoy, will partly reconcile the young men to 
rural life. 


An English bridegroom, when the bride 
hesitated to pronounce the word ‘‘obey,”’ re- 
marked tothe officiating clergyman: “Go on, 
measter—it don’t matter, I can make her.” 





EVENINGS AT HOME 





A Village Cobbler. 


RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS. 





I know a lover of all men and things, 
A singer of some rich and mellow songs, 
A priest whose sermoned oratory rings 
The knell of death to many human wrongs; 


And yet he holds no court in darkened aisle, 

Nor chants respond, as forth his wisdom rolls— 
His shop’s asimple shrine, his charm a smile, 

As he attends the welfare of all soles. 


Upon his walls a touch of comie art, 
Upon his lips, the kindly and the keen 
Attest appreciation of the heart 
Of things, that to most are all unseen. 


And sought alike for wisdom and for fun, 
His humble shop by me is seldom passed, 
For in him, I am sure—excuse the pun— 
I have a friend that’s faithful to the last. 


Notes of Artists and Authors. 





A recent article in the Forum, purporting to 
be the confessions of a literary hack, placed 
his average earnings at $5000a year. Other 
“hacks” make reply that his figures are large, 
and that exaggerated stories of incomes are re- 
sponsible for thousands of broken hearts. One 
hack says he toils hard to earn $2000 a year, 
and that he got only $30 for the serial rights in 
a novel and $25 for the book rights. Even the 
$2000 a year hack is one among thousands of 
writers; $200a year would come nearer the 
average, probably. 

The most artistic book printing in the world, 
it is said, is done at the Kelmscott press, a lit- 
tle printing office in England established two 
or three years ago by a poet, William Morris, 
and managed by him. The output consists 
largely of small editions of rare poets. 

Jerome K. Jerome, the young Englishman 
who wrote Three Men in a’ Boat, and other 
bright things, got $2500 damages recently on 
account of anew railway which invaded the 
suburb of London where he lives and destroy- 
ed the seclusion necessary to literary work. 
Among the witnesses introduced to testify to 
the need of absolute privacy in this line of ef- 
fort were Hall Caine,!the novelist, Israel Zang- 
will, the brilliant essayist and critic, and W. 
S. Gilbert, the author of Pinafore. 

The artist, says Alma Tadema, must have a 

Mrs Barbara R. Garver, a favorite contribu- 
tor to this paper, is the author of a sketch en- 
titled Starting a City in Ranchland, which ap- 
pears in the August issue of the Midland 
Monthly, a magazine published in Des Moines, 
Ia, where she lives. This sketch won the 
prize offered by the Midland for the best de- 
scriptive paper. A poem in the same issue is 
from her pen. 
care for his surroundings. He (Mr Tadema) 
had once a studio in Antwerp, surrounded 
with black Pompeian decorations, and as a re- 
sult he began to paint too heavily. He there- 
upon colored his studio red, and the pictures 
became, in turn, too hot. Next, on moving to 
Brussels, he had a studio of light green. On 
looking over his old pictures now, he could 
classify them according to the influences of 
these various studios. 

The new novel by Mrs Humphry Ward, au- 
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thor of Marcella, will begin in the November 
Century. 

Dr George F. Root, the composer, who 
wrote The battle cry of freedom, Rosalie. the 
prairie flower, Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys 
are marching, There’s music in the air, and 
other songs dear to the hearts of the American 
people, died at a seashore resort in Maine, 
aged 74. i 





A Rising Author. 





Frank H. Sweet, whose poems are familiar 
to our readers and always choice, is a young 
man, born on a 
farm in Rhode 
Island, in a house 
built about the 
year 1700. From 
1884 to 1886 he liv- 
ed in Florida, 
and in 1886 he 
married a Vir- 
ginia girl, Miss 
Myrtie Palmer. 
Since then his 
home has been in 
Peace Dale, R I. 
Tt was in 1891 dur- 
ing his recovery 
from a long ill- 
ness, that Mr 
Sweet began to | 
write to ‘kill 
time.’”? His work 
was so favorably 
received that 
after a few months he adopted writing asa 
profession.~ His poems have appeared in 
many periodicals, including the Century 
Magazine, St Nicholas, and the New England 
Magazine, and his poems and stories in the 
Youth’s Companion, Golden Days, Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, Romance, Short Stories, 
Munsey’s Magazine, and others. 





Press Problems. 

The ‘‘Untold Billions.”—Will Mr Snyder of 
Ohio have the kindness to inform your readers 
where the “untold billions’’ of silver, are to 
come from? Any person familiar with the 
mining and smelting industry will smile at 
such statements. There isin the world now 
the accumulation of ages, according to the re- 
port of the director of our mint, $3,820,571,346 
in silver coin and bullion used as money. To 
refute the other assertions in Mr Snyder’s arti- 
cle, would require more space than the editor 
would be willing to allow, hence I earnestly 
request the gentleman to read Coin’s Finan- 
cial School. After having satisfied himself 
that the facts and figures given are correct, he 
will, if he ever paints another picture of the 
effects of the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, use the brightest colors obtainabie. 
[Adolf Donath. 





Disadvantages of Debtors.—I am not a silver 
man, much less a gold man. IfI had govern- 
ment money at ull I should prefer full legal 
tender paper. But I will offer a few remarks 
on the silver question. Ican keep gold and 
silver at any ratio 16to1, or 60 to 1. I will 
have government make a bid on all the silver 
that is brought it to be coined. This is what 
makes gold so high. Who would take less 
than the money value of gold bullion when 
there was a standing offer of the money vaiue? 
As for the harm to be done to the creditor and 
annuity classes, there is no doubt about it. 
When the volume of money is decreased it 
squeezes the debtor classes. When it is in- 
creased it injures the creditor classes. But for 
years and years the debtors have been suffer- 
ing from contraction. I think creditors can 
stand misfortune better than the debtors. The 
creditor classes still have an advantage over 
the others in ‘‘interest, profit and rent,” 
which still leaves it a very unfair game in 
their favor. Of course to lessen the amount of 
a man’s debts is repudiation, but the debts 
can never be paid on the present basis, since 
the interest more than takes the annual in- 
crease in wealth. Then, too, if this is repudia- 
tion, what is it to double a man’s debts, as in 
the policy now practiced ?—[C. Walton. 
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Under the Apple Trees. 


SUSAN OWEN MOBERLY. 





Bend down your branches, Apple Tree, 
See, here are a couple of hands outspread ; 
Good friends tested and tried are we,— 
Do drop me an apple rrpe and red, 
While I rest me here on this gnarled old stump— 
An ancient ancestral tree no doubt ;— 
Thank you, old giant! There fell one plump! 
Sound and mellow within and without. 


How do you do it? I wish I knew! 
For you take a clod of common earth, 
Mold it and quicken it thro’ and thro’, 
Till, rounded and grown to a goodly girth," 
Stuffed with sunshine from skin to core, 
——— with sunshine, and brimmed with 
neat, 
With the colors of dawn it is painted o’er 
And turns out—this luscious apple I eat. 


Talk of the fabled fruit of old 

In the sacred deeps of the western sky! 
Hesper’s apples were gleaming gold, 

Mine are red of the deepest dye; 
No dragon guards my loaded trees, 

The birds and Lin our feast rejoice; 
Hesper’s for beauty, if you please, 

But when one is hungry, mine for choice. 


The Wisest Use of Ten Dollars. 


CASH PRIZES OF TWENTY DOLLARS, 









INK OVER the possi- 
bilities of improve- 
ment in your own 
house, in the way of 
comforts or conven- 
iences, changes or im- 
provements for the 
interior, then choose 
that convenience or 

Safer e a eaeeg «improvement the most 
desired, which could be procured|at an expense 
not exceeding ten dollars, write out a descrip- 
tion or plan telling just how you would make 
or get it, and send this to the Household Edi- 
tor at this office.- For the five plans, descrip- 
tions or suggestions which seem to the House- 
hold Editor and two experienced housekeepers, 
constituting three judges, the most useful and 
practical for the improvement of farm homes 
in general, there will be awarded cash prizes 
of $3 each. For the five second best plans or 
suggestions, cash prizes of $1 each will be 
awarded. The prizes thus will aggregate $20. 

To explain more clearly with reference to 
the possible plans and suggestions, nearly ev- 
ery housewife knows of several changes or ad- 
ditions she would like to introduce here and 
there,—running water in the kitchen, perhaps ; 
a sideboard for the dining room, a piece of fur- 
niture for the sitting room, an improvement in 
the milk room, or any one of a thousand things 
which might be mentioned. The range is 
wide, and it is desired to call out a large varie- 
ty of plans and suggestions. One housekeep- 
er’s coveted plan is pretty sure to be the need 
of a thousand of her sisters, and so each com- 
petitor should consider her or his own needs 
first. The “men folks’? lay aside money for 
improvements in their departments of labor, 
the barn, vehicles, fences and the like, and the 
wants of the women are sometimes forgotten. 
Let's hear what these are and how to supply 
them. All subscribers and members of their 
immediate families may co: pete. Our Home- 
3uilding contest of a year ago awakened great 
interest, and the many good plans offered are 
not exhausted yet; they will continue to ap- 
pear from time to time in these columns. In- 
terior furnishing and improvement, for the 
benefit not only of those building new homes, 
but of the greater number desiring to improve 
old ones, will now receive attention. The 
busy months of the autumn will test the facili- 
ties of the dweliings and enable our readers to 
see points where improvements can be made, 
and the forthcoming suggestions will be ready 
in season to be carried out in the quieter days 
of winter, 

Do not hasten: 








take time to mature your 
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ideas, write out your plans or suggestions care- 
fully and neatly, and send to the Household 
Editor, at this office, not later that Nov 1, 1895. 
The shorter the descriptions, provided they 
can be clearly understood and followed, the 
better their chances of winninga prize. If 
drawings are needed or will render the plans 
more helpful, these should be included. 
Men or boys may compete, if subscribers or 
members of subscribers’ families. Entries 
must be accompanied by stamps if their re- 
turn is desired. Remember the date, Nov 1, 
1895, when the contest closes, and the 10 
prizes, as follows: 

Five Best Plans or Suggestions ,$3 each, $15.00 

Five Second Best, S$leach, 5.00 





20.00 


“pf 


A total of 





Five-Minute Gingerbread. 
A TEACHER OF COOKING. 





There are a few suggestions which have oc- 
curred to me while I have been reading a num- 
ber of different recipes, and I am going to pass 
them on for the benefit of those who have not 
had any experience. I was reading a recipe 
this morning where sour milk was used. If 
the best results are to be obtained, never use 
soda alone, but take an equal quantity of 
cream of tartar, also be sure that your milk is 
firm and solid,not toosour and therefore watery. 
Then some one says “use either kind of flour, 
Haxall or St Louis.” While, of course, you 
can use either, you will find that the Haxall 
will never give the excellent results which 
you can obtain from the St Louis, except when 
used for gingerbread and bread. 

For gingerbread the Haxall is far superior. 
Use 2 cups Haxall flour,1 cup boiling water, 
1 cup molasses, 1 teaspoonful soda (level), 1 
teaspoonful ginger (level), } teaspoon salt; 1 
tablespoon of shortening will give a perfect 
gingerbread, if baked in a moderate oven. If 
people realized how many preferred ginger- 
bread to cake for common use and how much 
better it was for them, there would be a great 
reformation begunin the line of sweet cake 
and pastry, and one of the duties which take 
so much of our time would be done away with. 
It takes me about five minutes to make this 
gingerbread and my family prefer it to ordi- 
nary cake. 


Concerning Ginghams. 
FRANCIS ORR. 





I have always looked upon gingham as a 
snare and a delusion. It shrinks when sub- 
jected to the wash, fades when exposed to the 
sun, is too warm for wearing on a hot day, and 
not comfortable on a cool one. Its only recom- 
mendation is its toughness, its wearing dura- 
bility, which many other wash materials do 
not possess. 

It shrinks gingham well to place itin a tub 
of warm water and let it lay over night. If 
the gingham is fine and therefore the more apt 
to fade, a handful of table salt in the water 
will help matters. Lay the gingham smoothly 
in the tub,in folds, just as you found it at 
the store. Have it well covered with water 
and in the morning without wringing hang it 
onthe line todry. Shrink all cotton or woolen 
goods in this way, though with woolen goods 
itis not necessary to leave in the water so 
long. 

The great objection to shrinking goods is 
that it must all be pressed before it is ready to 
be made up, and even then the edges will not 
be straight. 3y carefully following the 
method suggested, keeping it in folds in the 
tub, not wringing, and pinning it straight on 
the line, the goods is ready for use as soon as 
dry, and no pressing is required. 

Occasionally one finds apiece of gingham 
that will keep its color till worn-out, but such 
bargains are rare. Usually one season relieves 
a gingham dress of its attractiveness, and the 
more expensive it may have been the less sat- 
isfactory it will prove. It only remains to 
make the best of a bad bargain. 

If your children’s gingham dresses are serv- 
iceable but faded, bleach them and make white 
dresses. I find there is nothing so white as 
bleached gingham. If too coarse to make suit- 
able dresses, use them for petticoats; nothing 
wears hetter. Ifthe dresses were made skirt 
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and waist together and your child wears a 
waist to its petticoat, cut out the dress sleeves 
and make the neck lower. 

If youare trying to bleach a gingham, the 
sun will take out a great deal of the color. 
Scalding with washing powder or soda will 
take out the remaining color. I used chloride 
of lime as a quicker method, though one has to 
be careful to have the lime thoroughly dissoly- 
ed or it will eat the cloth. Either dissolve the 
lime in scalding water, and strain before using, 
or tie the lime in athick cloth, and drop into 
scalding water, stir till water looks milky, 
then remove the cloth containing lime. Put 
in the garment to be bleached when 
the water is about cool; stir occasionally, 
and as soon as all color has disappeared re- 
move from the lime and wash immediately. It 
takes but little time; you can be at your other 
work at the same time, and to a busy house- 
wife the making of a garment means a great 
deal. I have just bleached several gingham 
shirt waists, even went so faras to dye one 
buff, and the result has been most satisfactory. 

Speaking of shirt waists, they get soiled only 
on the collars and cuffs. When washing, lay 
the soiled parts on the washboard and rub 
with a hand-brush er small scrub brush. The 
dirt will come off at once. So willit from the 
bottom of your soiled skirts. Do not make the 
mistake of tiring yourself out by rubbing a 
whole garment over the washboard to remove 
a streak of dirt a brush would take out in a 
minute. Save your strength for sheets and 
articles which have to be washed all over. 
Always remember that smartness does not con- 
sist of doing animmense amount of labor; it 
consists of getting out of it and still securing 
good results. 


Milk-Rising Bread.—On 1 coffee cup of 
fresh milk, 1 tablespoonful of salt, a lump of 
soda as large as a pea, pourl1 quart of boiling 
water. Let cool; when lukewarm add flour to 
thicken quite stiff, set in a kettle of just 
Warm water, which should be kept at 
an even temperature and not allowed to get 
either cold or hot. It takes 6 hours for this 
rising to become light. Ifit should become 
too thin before getting light, add a little more 
flour. In mixing therising use a dish con- 
siderably larger than needed, as room must be 
given it to rise. When light add 1 quart of 
warm, sweet milk, 4 teaspoon soda. Mix, 
mold well, having it just stiff enough to han- 
dle nicely and form at once into loaves. It 
will rise quickly. Rub over with melted but- 
ter or lard just before baking. Salt rising is 
made in the same way, simply omitting the 
milk.—[Jennie M. Jones. 








Jellied Apples.—Pare and core a dozen firm, 
sour apples. Put them in an earthen dish 
and fill all the holes with sugar, using 2 cups. 
Pour a pint of cold water over them, cover, and 
bake in a quick oven until the apples are ten- 
der. Take the apples out of the syrup careful- 
ly, do not break them, and put them in a glass 
dish. While you are preparing the apples 
have 3 cup of gelatine soaking in a little cold 
water. When the apples are done dissolve the 
gelatine in a pint of boiling water. Add it to 
the apple syrup and pour all over the apples. 
When the jelly has hardened beat the whites 
of 3 eggs very stiff, add 4 cup powdered sugar 
and a few drops of lemon extract. Pile it ona 
plate and colora golden brown in the oven. 
Slip off the plate and cover the glass dish with 
it. Serve with whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla. 


A Seasonable Mat.—When placed upon 4 
cleanly scrubbed floor, this mat makes a room 
very inviting: Take pieccs of matting a yard 
to a yard and ahalfin length, according to 
the place, and outline with paint, black or 
gilt, astork orsome Chinese or Japanese de- 
sign, finish the edge by binding with cloth or 
braid. If desired you can crochet a scallop on 
the braid, which will add wonderfully to the 
mat’s appearance.—[Mrs George A. Muths. 


Smoked Meat.—In warm weather smoked 
meat may be kept perfectly safe from the at- 
tack of insects by placing in new, strong pa- 
per bags, securely closed, and keeping in 4 
cool, dry place. After many experiments this 
has proved the most successful method.—{J. 
M. J. 
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THE FRBIT SEASON. 


Rules of Pickling, and Recipes. 


Use none but the best cider vinegar and boil 
in a porcelain kettle, never in metal. It is 
best not to boil the vinegar, as in this way it is 
weakened ; bring it only to the scalding point 
before pouring it over the pickles. A lump of 
alum the size of asmall nutmeg scalded with 
the cucumber or gherkin pickles makes them 
crisp and tender, but too much is injurious. 
Pickles should be kept in a dry, cool cellar, in 
glass or stoneware; look at them frequently 
and remove all the soft ones. If white specks 
appear in the vinegar, drain off and scald, add- 
ing a handful of sugar to each gallon, and pour 
again over the pickles. Keep pickles from the 
airand see that the vinegar is at least two 
inches over the top of pickles in the jar. A 
dry, wooden spoon or ladle should be used in 
handling pickles and is the only one that 
should touch them in the jars. Pickles are not 
noted for wholesome qualities, but if they 
must be eaten it is best to make them at home. 

Sweet Pickled Cucumbers.—Prepare and quar- 
ter ripe cucumbers, take out seeds, clean, lay 
in brine (that will float an egg) for 9 days, stir- 
ring every day, take out and putin clean water 
l1day; layin alum water over night; make 
syrup of 1 pint good cider vinegar, 1 lb brown 
sugar, 2 tablespoons each broken cinnamon 
bark, mace and pepper; make syrup of 3 pints 
sugar to 1 quart vinegar enough to cover the 
slices, lay them in and cook till tender. 

Citron Pickle.—Cut your melon in pieces and 
boil in salted water until tender, then drain 
and add 3 quarts vinegar, 2 lbs sugar and } lb 
cassia buds. Boil five minutes. Ripe cucum- 
bers or watermelon rinds will do as well as the 
citron melon. 

Smali Cucumber Pickles.—Wash and wipe 100 
small cucumbers and place them in jars; cov- 
er them with boiling brine strong enough to 
float an egg, let stand 24 hours. Then take 
them out, wipe, and place inclean jars and 
cover with hot vinegar spiced with onion, 12 
whole cloves, 1 oz mustard seed and 3 blades of 
mace. They will be ready for use in two 
weeks. 

Cucumber Catsv).—Grate the cucumbers and 
strain off the water through a colander. Add 
6 large onions chopped fine to 1 gallon of the 
grated and strained cucumbers. Add vinegar, 
salt, cayenne pepper and horse-radish to taste. 
Bottle without cooking. 

Pyfer Pickles.—Salt pickles down dry for 10 
days, soak in fresh water 1 day, pour off water, 
place in porcelain kettle, cover with water and 
vinegar and add 1 teaspoon pulverized alum 
to each gallon. Place one night on stove 
which had fire in during day, wash and putin 
jar with cloves, allspice, pepper, horse-radish 
and onions or garlic, boil fresh vinegar and 
pour over all. In two weeks they will be 
ready for use. These pickles are always fresh 
and crisp and are made much more easily than 
in the old-fashioned way by keeping in brine. 

Pickled Onions.—Pour boiling brine over the 
small button onions, let~ them stand 24 hours, 
then drain and cover with hot vinegar spiced 
to taste. : : 

Chowchow.—One large head red cabbage, 
large cauliflower, 2 quarts each very small 
string beans, green tomatoes, cucumbers and 
onions; cut cabbage into quarters and remove 
the core, then shave in very thin slices, break 
up the cauliflower into flowerets but leave all 
others whole. Mix together thoroughly and 
add 1 pint fine salt and let stand over night. 

Pickled Cabbage.—Cut the size you wish, 
put in boiling water with a little salt, boil 20 
minutes, drain, and- place in jar. Spice vine- 
gar totaste, heat and pour on the cabbage. 


ee 


Barberries and Crab Apples. 


Barberry Jam.—Take 3 lbs of barberries and 3 
lbs sugar and put them in a jar or farina-boil- 
er; stand this in a kettle of boiling water and 
simmer till the sugar is dissolved and the 
berries soft. Put aside over night and in the 


morning place in a porcelain-lined kettle and 
simmer 25 minutes, stirring constant.y. When 
done pour into tumblers and place aside to 
cool, then tie up tightly with tissue paper. 
Barberry Jelly.—Pick over and wash the 
barberries and put them into the preserving 
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kettle. To every 4 quarts of berries allow 3 
pints water and 12 sour apples, quartered 
and cored. Boil till apples and berries are 
soft then turn into the jelly bag and drip, be- 
ing careful not to squeeze the bag or the jelly 
will not be clear. Boil the juice 20 minutes, 
skim andmeasure and to every cup juice use 1 
cup of sugar. Boil till it jellies—from 20 to 30 
minutes—pour into tumblers and after 4 days 
seal with paper. 

Crab Apple Preserves.—Take the apples when 
very ripe, wash and drain without removing 
the stems. Place in preserving kettle with 
just enough boiling water to cover. Simmer 
slowly till the skin peels off easily, then drain, 
peel and core the apples without breaking the 
apples or removing the stems. Next weigh 
them and allow 1} lbs sugar and 4 pint water 
to each pound of crab apples. Put sugar and 
water into kettle and when sugar is dissolved 
bring to boiling point quickiy and skim. Put 
in the crab apples and simmer till clear and 
tender, skimming the scum from the top. Put 
away in jars or tumblers to cool, and seal up 
the same as jelly. 

Sweet Spiced Crab Apple—Select the largest and 
best apples for this, asit makes no difference 
in the jelly. First cut out the blows, then take 
1 pint vinegar, 4 pint water, 5 lbs sugar, 1 table- 
spoon whole cloves, 1 tablespoon whole cinna- 
mon, 1 tablespoon whole allspice, 4 teacup 
mustard seeds. Put the apples into this mix- 
ture afew atatime and skim out as soon as 
soft and putin the jar. Turn the syrup over 
them when allin the jar. This recipe is for 1 
peck of apples. 

Crab Apple Jelly—Wash and quarter large Si- 
berian crabs, but do not core; cover with two 
inches of cold water and cook to a mush; pour 
into coarse, cotton bag as a strainer, and when 
cool enough press hard to extract all the juice. 
Take a piece of fine muslin or crinoline, wring 
out of water, spread over a colander placed ov- 
er a dish and dip the juice slowly in with acup, 


allowing plenty of time to run through, 
repeat this process twice, rinsing out 
the muslin frequently. To the juice of 


1 peck apples allow the strained juice of 4 lem- 
ons. Boil the juice from 10 to 20 minutes and 
while boiling sift in the sugar slowly, allowing 
1 lb sugar to every pint of juice and 1 pint wa- 
ter to every 5 lbs apples. As soon as the juice 
jellies roll the tumblers quickly in boiling 
water and fillthem- with the boiling liquid. 
Then if you use jelly tumblers put on the lids; 
if not cover with two thicknesses of tissue pa- 
per and paste the edges down over the edge of 


the tumbler. 
i 


Nasturtium Pickle.—Select young nastur- 
tium’seeds and soak in brine for 12 ‘hours. 
Place in a bottle and cover with strong vine- 
gar. The vinegar may be boiled and allowed 
to cool before. pouring over the nasturtiums; 
this willinsure crispness, and spices may be 
added if desired,—a little mace and bruised 
ginger. The nasturtiums are excellent sub- 
stitutes for capers, and are served with boiled 
mutton, fish and salads. 





Freshening Bread.—A loaf of stale bread can 


be made to taste like fresh by being dipped 
quickly into hot milk and then baked until 


dry in a quick oven. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


A Dainty Frock for School Days. 


The skirt of this pretty littie gown is made 
of straight breadths, unlined, and finished at 
the bottom witha deep hem, and measures 
about three yards around. A fitted lining 
holds the fullness of the waist in place, allow- 
ing it to droop in an easy and modish way in 
front. The yoke may be of the same or con- 
trasting material, and the ruffle car be lace, 
embroidery, or of the material itself. Itisa 
suitable model for challies, China silks, organ- 
dies and mulls; andit is also commended for 
plain gingham and chambrays. The waist ix 
girdled with ribbon. 





No 824. Ellaline Dress. Sizes for 10 and 12 
years. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
were ea | tare 

pf eae ° 


Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

a 

Rusty Irons.—A thin coating of three parts 
lard melted with one part rosin applied to 
stoves and grates will prevent their rusting in 
the summer.—[N. P. L. 





A Clothespin Bag for the laundry is a most 


necessary article not always found there. 
[C. A. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 





Reval 





Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 

















SENT FREE 


ture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 
Outdoor Sports, Etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, °**"¢°*"$0Stiad BULL DING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mrs Livermore’s Message to Country Girls. 


RS MARY A. LIVERMORE 
has lived inthe north, the 
south, the east and the west, 
and has lectured in nearly 
every state in the Union. 
Now after 40 years of active 
public life and hard service, 
she has decided to give up 

the hardships of traveling and devote more of 

her time to literary work at her home in Mel- 
rose, Mass. She is in excellent health, and at 
the age of 73 years is as enthusiastic for the 
philanthropic movements with which she has 
been so closely identified as she ever was, al- 
ways ready to lend a helping hand to the hun- 














MOTITERS 


IVORY SOAP 


AND DAUGHTERS 





it FLOATS 


The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh 25 now 


by washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The gloss is restored 


by ironing when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 





dreds of women 
and girls who x 
are constantly fF 
applying to her 
for advice and 
assistance. ‘“‘I 
am very much 
interested in 
the country 
girls,’ she said 
to the writer. 
“T have known 
a great many of 
them and I have 
spent a good 
deal of time 
thinking about 
them and their 
chances for get- 
ting on in this 
busy world of 
ours. Women from the country write to me 
and ask me to tell them what they can do, as if 
I were an intelligence office. They seem to be 
perfectly confident that I can get them a situa- 
tion right away. Then when I write to ask 
what they can do they say ‘everything’ and I 
lose my patience. Itell my girls, do some- 

















thing best, ifitisn’t anything more than to 
sweep and dust. I have no use for the women 
who haven’t anything to do, because if they 
can't get what they want todo, they can do 
what comes to hand. 

“When I had finished a publie school educa- 
tion and wanted to go on with my studies, 
there were no teachers to be found in the place 
where I lived, and there were then no normal 
schools for girls. As no arrangements were 
made for sending me away-to school I decided 
to do something else, and announced to the 
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THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTS AND APPLIANCES INSURE TO THE SICK 
THESE GREAT POINTS OF ADVANTAGE OVER ALL IMITATORS 


Walliyi- 





The Electric Cur 
rent can be immedi- 
ately felt, although 
soothing to the 
most sensitive. TheZ 
strength of the current is 
under the complete con- 
trol of the wearer, so 
much sothata child may 
be treated and cured by 
the same power of Belt 
necessary for the strong- 
est man. 










It can be changed 
from positive to negative 
current in a moment, 

They have and are cur- 
ing thousands of cases 
of Rheumatism, 
Chronic Diseases 

and Nervous Aijil- 
J ments in man and 
woman —_ any cause) 
where long continued 
medical treatmentfailed 
to cure, 


NO MEDICINES ARE NECESSARY. 
Avoid all cheap (so-called) Electric Belts and fraudulent imitations of our Electric Belts 
and Appliances, as these are an imposition, upon the suffering. 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC TRUSS is the most retentive and curative Truss 
made for the radical cure of Rupture. 
Inclose six cents and send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue in English, 


German, Swedish 


cures made and descriptions of Belts and Appliances. 


or Norwegian languages: containing medical facts, sworn statements of 


Address 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE C0., 


205 to 211 State Street, Chicago. 








family that I was going down to Miss Blank’s 
to learn dressmaking. My mother was aston- 
ished and urged me to give up the plan, be- 
cause I didn’t even know how to sew. ‘Well, 
that’s where I can learn,’ I replied, and I went 
and served out my apprenticeship and then a 
chance came for me to compléte my education. 

‘What I want to impress upon our country 
girlsis just this: They should be willing to 
work, to work hard and to make themselves 




















INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE QUILT CLOCES. 


useful, and if there is anything in a young wo- 
men, itis in this way that it wiil come out. 
They need to be encouraged, these country 
girls, but if they have more than mediocre 
ability they will surely come to the front. Let 
the girls take up a course of reading and call it 
aclub; then put themselves in correspondence 
with other clubs or philanthropic women who 
are always willing to help other ambitious, 


struggling women to get up in the world. The 
trouble with country girls is that they refuse 


to go into families as servants, and instead 
rush into crowded shops where the influences 
are not always the best by any Ifa 
girl were willing to go into some good family 
and work up, how much the surroundings 
could do for her! Here she-is all the time 
learning from those who have had better ad- 
vantages, and here she has an opportunity to 
look about her and see what she can do. There 
are a great many city families that would be 


means. 


glad to take a bright young country girl into 
their homes and do for her in return for her 


willing, cheerful service, and this seems to me 


to tie the very best way to come into touch with 
our good brave girls in the country.” 
—— 


Four Quilt Designs. 


The accompanying photograph is a group of 
quilt blocks much reduced in size from the 
originals but giving a very good idea of their 
character, so that these can he copied readily 
at any size desired. The colors may be chos- 
en to suit the individual taste. In the origi- 
nal blocks, the hearts white on a black 
background, the rooster 
with white, on a white 
sign in the upper left hand corner dark blue 
on a white background; the T pattern of 
mixed colors on a white background. 
are invited to send favorite 
which will be reproduced in 


were 
block, embroidered 


background, the de- 


Ladies 
quilt designs, 


these columns, 


if new and attractive, with the names of the 
designers. 


- eee 
Canning Made Easy.—.. simple way of bot- 
tling fruitis to fill the botiles as fullas they will 
hold with fruit, taking care that it is not bruis- 
ed, pour as much boiling water into the 
bottles as they will hold, and at once cork them 
up tightly and cover with bladder. 
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A Lady Is alLady Everywhere.—Is the “new 
woman” as we see her described in the papers 
the model for a farmer’s wife or daughter? 
The girl who is liked and is popular upon the 
farm, as well as socially, is generally consid- 
ered old-fashioned. But does helping with 
outdoor work when necessary degrade her 
any? It is the spirit in which we do our work 
that helps to strengthen one’s character. Any 
girl can be as much a lady upon the horse- 
rake or bicycle as in the parlor. If the new 
woman is to be perfect the men will have to be 
remodeled to keep up with her. What think 
you, Robin, and the girl on the horserake? If 
all girls would be as loyal to the home as A 
Student of the Ohio Normal School, more boys 
would remain upon the farm.—[Rural of Min- 
nesota. 





Too Smart.—I hope Henry W. Smith will 
find someone he likes. Butif he does I fear 
she will be looking for a man with equally 
ood qualities and will be too smart to tie to 

im.—[John. 


Better Every Week.—It seems as though our 


Mothers and Daughters’ department grew bet- 
ter with each issue. May you long continue 
your good work.—[Alma Pickering. 





All Stirred Up.—I am all stirred up by an 
article in a late number, The guest on the 
farm. That the idea should prevail among in- 
telligent people that city folks ought to carry 
kerosene stoves and thick blankets to soften 
the hard mattresses! I live among farmers, 
and this family have had city boarders several 
seasons, and none ever brought stoves or blan- 
kets. Our well-to-do farmers have soft top 
mattresses and hair mattrasses, also good husk 
beds which can be lightened every day and 
renovated every year, and the ticks washed. 
There is only one hard bed in this house, and 
that was brought in by special request. Some 
people write about farmers living on salt pork 
as we are told they did 50 years ago. I know 
of no such people except some French resi- 
dents. This family have not used ten pounds 
for the past year. The fact is, we Americans 
eat too much meat in summer time, but not 
pork, O,no! Once upon atime inthe Table Talk 
C. A. C thought I was a ‘“‘sour old maid,” be- 
cause I did not like to have our young gentle- 
men friends smoke or use tobacco, etc, yet I 
did not care for that, as I do to have the homes 
of our farmers misrepresented. Itis no great 
satisfaction to our independent spirits to open 
our homes to welcome city guests and have 
them bringing stoves and bedding; we expect 
to furnish all necessary articles for their 
comfort when they come to this locality. 
{Ethel M. 


— 3 
A Revised Version.—Something of the old 


ring may be retained and the prayer be made 
to include more than self, in the following: 
*““Now I lay me down tosleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
Bless unto me the break of day; 
Bless unto all their work and play. 


(S. N. H. 


The Aristocracy of Wealth.A few years 
ago we were the happy owners of a fine farm, 
a beautiful home where every trée was a 
friend, every spot of lawn and garden, every 
vine and shrub dear with associations; to-day 
the oecupants of the tiny cottage known as 
“the hired man’s house.’”” Never mind the 
story of misfortune, the good old name was 
unstained. Year after year my husband has 
faithfully plowed and sowed, tilled and mowed, 
receiving regularly his wages and—that is all. 
Never a word of common friendliness, never a 
look that could be possibly taken otherwise 
than downward. I have just seen him pass, 
driving the spirited, pair of horses so necessary 
to the family reputation, while alone in the 
roomy carriage sits “‘my lady’? on her way to 
attend divine worship at the church three 
miles away, where we are both members, both 
daughters of the King! I cannot walk so far. I 
have no means of riding, so I must stay at home 
asl always do. Why could not room be found 
for me in that spacious carriage? It is not a 
question of dress; my modest, homemade 
black silk is modern and _ she is no stickler for 
dress. Itis not a question of birth or educa- 
tion. To be sure her family have occupied 
the family residence for two hundred and fifty 
years, but bless you! my great-grandfather’s 
name is on Bunker hill monument! No, it is 


simply the fact that it is “the hired man’s” wife! 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Nor are we any exception. Near by I see a 
group of four children playing under the trees. 
They belong to a neighbor occupying a position 
corresponding with ours. These children, 
whose ages range from six to twelve, have 
never been to Sunday school!’ Their mother is 
a Christian and teaches them the stories of the 
Bible at home. My lady will drop her gold in- 
to the plate to-day for the benefit of the African 
heathen, while over her hot stove at home her 
cook and second girl are becoming oblivious to 
all thoughts of Christianity in their efforts to 
get up a Sunday dinner that shall be the event 
of the week. The remedy? A dinner fit for a 
king may be prepared in 20 minutes by proper 
forethought on Saturday. Send around a ’bus 
and gather up the stray sheep. One of those 
gold pieces would do it for many a Sunday. 
Christ died for rich and poor. Give all a 
chance to praise him in his own house.—[Hired 
Man’s Wife. 


More Feathers.— When the 
the piece Joséph quoted has been tarred and 
feathered, Iam in fuvor of giving Joseph a 
coat of the same material, and one that will 
last him as long as he expects one calico dress 
to last a woman.—[W. H. B. 





man who wrote 





An Evening Prayer.—To the time-honored 


Now I lay me are some objections I think not 
unworthy of notice. ‘Il pray the Lord my soul 
to keep” used, When I was an orphan boy, to 
put into my mind doubt as to #he matter of 
keeping me. “If I should die before I wake’”’ 
is a thought, which if ever proper to put into a 
child’s mind, is highly improper, when weary, 
he is left in darkness for the night. “I pray 
the Lord my soul to take” again puts doubt in- 
to the child’s mind as to his future in case of 
death before morning. He has aright to be 
free from such endangering doubt. I would 
offer in place of this prayer the following, by 
Rev Perry Marshall: 

Now, my Father, while I sleep, 

Kiadly watch-care thou dost keep; 

When I wake in morning light, 

Help me live the day aright. 

Ever trusting in thy care, 

I may feel thee everywhere; 

I would see thy loving face, 

Now I trust thee for thy grace. 

—[J. B. Meu. 


Washing with Kerosene.—I have lately learn- 
ed anew way to wash and it makes washing 
day so much easier to me, that I would like to 
give my sisters the benefit of it, thinking it 
may be new to some of them. Make a good 
soapsuds in your boiler. Iuse a little more 
than half a bar of soap to four pailfuls of wa- 
ter and when it boils putin about two table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene oil. Stir it well. Have 
the clothes wrung out of cold water in which 
they have been soaking while the water is 
heating. Put them in the boiler and boil 15 or 
20 minutes. Take them ont, look them over, 
and if any streaks of dirt are leftin them, rub 
gently and put them in the blueing water. Put 
the second kettleful to boilin the same suds, 
an® the third if you haveso many, though if 
the’washing is very large it is well to put in a 
little more oil the third time.—[Aunt Ellen. 





Grace for a Child.—To a reader who wanted 
a simple grace for a child: 
“God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for his food; « 
By his hand must all be fed. 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


—[H. E. Wells. 


Slicked-Up Lover, Dirty Husband.—An ungov- 
ernable temper in an otherwise noble charac- 
ter does not make the temper desirable. It is 
a blemish; and so I hold is a habit of slovenli- 
ness, whether expressed in clothing, work or 
manners. I never heard the expression ‘‘nas- 
ty-nice’”’ before, and am glad I don’t live where 
they use it often. ButI honestly believe that 


it is just the sentiment expressed by F. W. 
Richardson that has made the average poor 
farmer and too many well-to-do ones a fit sub- 


ject for Puck, Judge and Life to exercise their 
wits on. The nobility of the farmer’s vocation 


is second to none. But because it takes him 
into the dust and dirt is no reason he should 
be dirty in his home or leisure hours. I think 


more nice girls would take to farm lifein spite of 
the hard work ifthe change from the “‘slicked- 
up” lover to the dirty husband were not so 
often enacted before their eyes. I don’t object 
to the smell of the barnyard, in the barnyard, 
but it is as much out of place inthe house as 
the cows themselves would be. What satisfac- 
tion has a woman in trying to make her home 
a sweet resting place when her husband (not 
to mention the help) persists in wearing his 
barn closhes to‘eat in? Let some of the fathers 
who deplore the discontent of their daugh- 
ters with the home they have worked so hard 
to get for them, try the effect of a house coat 
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and slippers, and a wet sponge every day to 
their necks and ears, and see ifthe girls don’t 
begin to take more pride in the home and more 
pleasure in having their friends come there. 
And possibly it would heal a hidden hurt in 
the good wife’s heart. It costs nothing but a 
little time and thought to keep clean, but mon- 
ey will not buy the satisfaction to be gained 
through it.—[Susan Nipper. 


Asked and Answered.—Will someone tell 
how to put cucumbers up with alcohol, as just 
picked from the stab oF asenee. 

Will some of the readers please tell me how 
to can white currants so they will retain their 
color? Also how to get rid of so many flies? 
—(Subscriber. 
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to do yourcleaning if you use Gold 
With this 


4 famous preparation the housewife 


4 Dust Washing Powder. 


Zcan also count on saving half her 
J labor as well as half the expense 
required when soap was used. 


(OLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


is to the farmer’s wife what the 
} mowing machine, the seed drill and 


DIOLOIOLOLONOLOIOIOY 


DYOIOLOOIOIOLOLOIOIOIOION 


{ other labor saving inventious are to 
the farmer. Will you accept its 


Jhelp? Sold everywhere in large 


packages, price 25 cents. 


GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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rl, Shi d anywhere 
fA\\/, a» CoD. Saving you 
PAYA A deai 
adealers profit. 
ENP S55 arlington’ «© $45.00 
4 2 
ZINS 865 “ 46 $37.50 
= $20 “$10.90 





Latest models, wood er steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17 
to 301bs.; all stwl« sand prices Large illustrated cata) 1¢ free. 
Cash Suyers’ Union, 162 W,VanBuren $t.B 42,Chicago 
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SIDE COMBS. 


These are coin silver 
triple plate side combs 
244 in. long by lin. wide. 

ery fashionable and 
great value. Sample 

air, by mail...6 cents 
Postage stamps taken). 
Address LYNN & Co., 48 Bond St., New York City. 


BRASS BAND 











Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, uip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 


\) Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
lL, LYON & HRALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicage 
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MOTHERS 


THE HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


State and Provincial Fairs. 


Canada, Toronto, 
Connecticut, Danbury, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Iowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 

Maine, Lewiston, 
Massachusetts, “Bay Stat 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 

New Brunswick, St John, 
New England, Portland, 
New Hampshire, Tilton, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 


New Jersey, “Interstate,” Trenton, 


New York, Syracuse, 


North Carolina, Salisbury, 


Ohio, Columbus, 
Oregon, Salem, 


Pennsylvania, Uniontown, 


Quebec, Montreal, 
Rhode island, Cranston, 


South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, 


Texas, Dallas, 
Virginia, Richmond, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Washington, New Whatcom, 
West Virginia, Wheeling, 


Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, Interstate, La Crosse, 


Sept 

Oct 

Sept 30-Oct 

Sept 2 

Sept 16-21 

Sept 9-14 

Oct 1-6 

Sept 2-6 
Worcester, Sept 3-7 
Sept 914 
Sept 9-14 
Oct 7-12 
Sept 13-21 
Sept 24-Oct 4 
Aug 27-30 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 2-6 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Aug 26-31 
Oct 2-4 

Sept 2-7 
Sept 25-Oct 4 
Sept 9-14 
Sept 12-21 
Sept 16-21 
Nov 11-15 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Oct 19-Nov 3 
Oct 8-12 

Sept 3-6 
Sept 23-27 
Sept 2-6 
Sept 10-21 
Sept 16-21 
Sept 2-7 
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County, District 


DELAW ARE. 
STATE, Dover, Sept 30-Oct 5 


MARYLAND. 
Allegany, Cumberland, O 14 
Cecil, Elkton, Sept 10-13 
Frederick, Frederick, O &11 
Montgomery, Rockville, 


Sept 3-6 
Talbot, Easton, Sept 36 


NEW JERSEY. 
STATE, Waverly, Sept 26 
interstate, Trento Ss 30 4 

tlantic, Egg Harbor City, 
<s — Sept 21-23 
Purlington, 3s Holly, O7-11 
umberland, Bridgeton, 
_ Aug 27-29 
NEW YORK. 

STATE, Syracuse, Aug 26-31 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 16-19 
Allegany, Angelica, S 10-12 

Broome, Whitney Point, 
Sept 36 


J Sept 2-5 
Cayuga, Auburn, Sept 10-13 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 2-6 
Chenango,Greene, Sept 10-13 
Chenango, Norwich, 8S 17-20 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 10-13 
Columbia, Chatham, § 10-13 
Cortland, Cortland, §10-13 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 2426 
Dutchess, Poughkeep- 


sie, Sept 24-27 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 24-27 
Essex, Westport, 


Cattaraugus, Little 
Valley, 


Aug 27-29 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 24-27 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 16-19 
Greene, Cairo, Aug 27-29 

Herkimer, Herkimer, 
Sept 17-19 

Jefferson, Watertown, 
Sept 10-13 

Lewis, “Forest Park,” 
Lowville, Sept 17-20 


Livingston, Geneseo, 8 17-18 
S 26-28 
4.97 


Monroe, Brockport, 
Monroe, Rochester, 
Montgomery, Fonda, § 
Niagara, Lockport, S8 19-21 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 22-27 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 





Sept 24-26 
Orange, Newburg; S 17-20 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego, Sept 2-7 


Osweyo, Oswego Falls, 
Sept 17-19 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 
Sept 23-25 
Putnam, Carmel, Aug 27-30 
ueens, Mineola, Sept 24-28 
Honsselaer. Nassua, 8S 24-27 
fockland, Spring Valley, 
Sept i0-13 


St Lawrence, Canton, 
Sept 17-20 

Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 27-30 

Schoharie, Schoharie, 
Sent 30-Oct 3 

Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Sept 23-26 


Schuyler, Watkins, Oct !l-4 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 24-26 
Steuben, Bata, Sept 24-27 
Steuben, Horuelisville, 

Aug 263 
Suffolk, Riverhead, Oct 1-3 
Sullivan. Monticello, 
Tioga, Owexo, Sejt 10-12 
Tioga, Newark Valley, 

Aug 27-29 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 8S 10-13 
Tompkins, Dryden, S 24-26 
Uister, Ellenville, Sept 10-13 


Washington, Fort Fa- 
ward, Sept +13 

Westchester, White 
Plains, Sept 30-Oct 5 


Wyrouwing, Warsaw, S 24-25 
“ates, Penn Yan, S 16-20 


and Local Fairs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATE, Uniontown,Sept 9-14 
Interstate, Williams 

Grove, Aug 26-31 
Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 27-30 
Armstrong, Dayton, 5S 25-28 
Armstrong, Parker, § 10-13 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 10-13 
Bedford, Bedford, S 24-26 
Berks, Reading, Sept 10-13 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 17-20 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, 8 10-13 
Bradford, Towanda, S 24-27 
Pradford, Canton, Sept 17-20 
Bradford, Troy, Sept 10-13 
Butler, Butler, Sept 3-6 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 

Sept 24-27 

Carbon, Lehighton, § 10-13 
Chester, West Chester, S 5-7 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 24-27 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 17-20 
Clearfield, Grampian, S 24-27 
Columbia, Blooms- 

burg, Oct 8-12 
Columbia, Berwick, Oct 2-5 
Crawford, Conneaut- 

ville, Sept 10-13 
Crawford, Cochran- 

ton, Sept 18-20 
Crawford, Titusville, 8 10-13 
Crawford, Cambridge- 

boro, ept 24-28 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Sept 2 
Sept 24-26 


Dauphin, Geatz, 
> Sept 17-20 


rie, Corry, 
Erie, Wattsburg, Sept 3-6 
Fayette, Uniontown, 8 8-13 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 34 
Greene, Waynesburg,JS 10-12 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 10-13 
Jefferson, Brook ville, 
Sept 24-27 
Juniata, Port Royal, S 10-13 
Lawrence, New Castle, 


Aug 27-29 
Lehigh, Allentown, § 24-27 
Luzerne, Dallas, Oct 14 


Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 25-28 
Mercer, Stoneboro,. : 
Mercer. Mercer, Sept 10-12 
Mifflin, Lewistown, S$ 10-13 
Monrve, Strondsburg, 
Sept 3-6 
Pottstown, 
Sept 3-6 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 1-5 
Northampton, Bethlehem, 


Montgomery, 


Sept 17-20 
Northumberland, Milton, 
Sept 3-6 
Perry, Newport, Sept 17-20 
Schuylkili, Orwigs- 
burg, Sept 3-6 
Schuylkill, Lavelle, S 10-13 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 2-4 
Susquehanna, Mont- 


rose, Oct 1-2 
Susquehanna, 
Hartford, Sept 25-26 


Tiouva, Westfield, 
Tioga, Mansfield, 


Sept 16-20 
Sept 24-27 
7 


Union, Lewisburg, Sept 23-27 
Warren, Warren, Sept 10-13 
Washingtou, Wash- 

ington, Aug 27-30 
Washington, Bur- 

gettstown, Oct 1-3 
Wayne, Honesdale, S 24-26 
Westmoreland, 

Greensburg, Sept 2-7 


Wyoming, Tunk- 

hannock, Sept 18-20 
York, York, Oct 7-11 
York, Hanover, Sept 10-lg 


ONTARIO 


STATE, Toronto, Sept 2-14 
Central Canada, Otta- 

wa, Sept 20-28 
Brant, Burford, Oct 10-11 
Brant, Paris, Oct 1-2 


Bruce, Paisley, 


Sept 24-25 





ONTARIO. 
Bruce, Walkerton, Oct 1-3 
Durham, Bowmanh- 
ville, Sept 20-21 
Elgin, Ridgetown, Oct 7-9 
Grey, Owen Sound, § 17-19 
Haldimand, Cayuga, S 24-25 
Hastings, Belleville, S 17-20 
Huron, Goderich, Oct 1-3 
Kent, Chatham, Sept 24-26 
Kingston, Kingston, $27 
Lanark, Almonte, Oct 24 
Lincoln, St Catharines, 
Sept 23-25 
London, London, Sept 12-21 
Norfolk, Simeoe, Oct 15-17 
Norfolk, Tilsonburg, Oct *-9 
Ontario, Cannington, S 27-28 
Ontario, Whitby, Sept 17-!9 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Sept 20-28 
Oxford, Otterville, Oct 4-5 
Oxford, Tavistock, Sept 23-2 
Oxford, Woodstock, § 25 
Peel, Brampton, Sept 2 
Perth, Stratford, Sept 26-27 
Perth, Milverton, Sept 24-25 
Peterboro, Pe@rb oro, 
Sept 23-25 
Renfrew, Renfrew, 58 19-20 
Renfrew, Beachburg, O 34 
Simeoe,Collingwood, S 24-27 
Simcoe, Orillia, Sept 24-26 
Simcoe, Cuvokstown, Oct 1-2 
Simcoe, Stayner, Oct 2-4 
Victoria, Lindsay,Sept 25-27 
Waterloo, Wellesley, 8 17-18 
Waterloo, New Hamburg, 
Sept 19-20 
Wellington, Guelph, 8 17-19 
Wellington, Elora, Oct 3-4 
York, Markham Vil- 
lage, Oct 24 
York, Woodbridge, Oct 15-16 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
STATE, Wheeling, Sept 26 
Greenbrier, Lewis- 
burg, Aug 27-30 
Harrison, Clarksburg, 8 3-5 
Jefferson, Shepards- 
Sept 3-6 


town, 
Marshall, Mounds- 

Aug 26-29 
S 10-12 


ville, 
Ritchie, Pennsboro, 
Tyler, Middlebourn, A 27-29 
OHIO. 
STATE, Columbus, Sept 2-7 
Adams, West Union, 8 10-13 
Allen, Lima, Sept 3-6 
Ashiand, Ashland, Sept 36 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 24-27 
Auglaize, New Bremen, 
Aug 27-30 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
t8ll 


ic 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 
ept 24-26 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 1 
Brown, Ripley, Aug 27-30 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 14 
Carroll, Carrollton, S& 24-27 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 27-30 
Clermont, Owensville, S 2-6 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 8-11 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 8 17-19 
Crawford, Bucyrus, S 24-27 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
Sept 10-13 
Darke, Greenville, Aug 26-30 
Defiance, Hicksville, 8 10-13 
Delaware, Delaware, 
Aug 27-30 
Sept 17-20 
O 8-12 
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Erie, Sandusky, 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 


AND DAUGHTERS 


OHIO. 

Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 3-6 
Guernsey, Washington, 
Sept 24-27 

S 17-20 
Aug 27-30 
Sept 17-20 

Oct 2-4 


Hancock, Findlay, 
Hardin, Ada, 
Hardin, Kenton, 
Harrison, Cadiz, 
Henry, Napoleon, Sept 36 
Hocking, Logan, Aug 29-31 
Holmes, Millersburg, S 24-27 
Huron, New London, A 28-30 
Huron, Norwalk, Sept 3-5 
Huron, Bellevue, Oct 1-4 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 24-27 
Lawrence, Proctor- 

ville, Sept 12-14 
Licking, Newark, Oct 1-4 
Licking, Croton, Sept 10-13 
Logan, Bellefontaine,(:,O 2-5 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 24-27 
Lucas, Toledo Aug 26-30 
Madison, London, Sept 10-13 
seaning Canfield, §S 24-26 
Marion, } larion, Octl4 
Medina, Medina, Sept 3-5 
Miami, Troy, Sept 23-27 
Monroe, Woodsville, S 10-12 
Morgan, McCon- 

nelisville, Sept 3-6 


Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 14 
Muskingum, 

Zanesville, Sept 10-13 
Noble, Sarahsviile, 5S 18-20 
Paulding, Paulding, S 24-27 
Perry, New Lex- 

ington, Aug 28-30 
Perry, Somerset, Oct 16-18 
Portage, Ravenna, S 17-19 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 23-27 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 1-4 


Richland, Mansfield, S 10-13 
Sandusky, Fremont, S 24-27 


Seneca, Attica, Oct 8-11 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 17-20 
Stark, Canton, Sept 23-27 
Summit, Akron Oct 1-4 


Trumbull, Hartford, S 10-13 
Trumbull, Warren, S8S 10-12 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, Oct 14 
Tuscarawas, New Com- 
erstown, ct 
Tuscarawas, Urichsville, 
Sept 24-27 
Union, Marysville, 8 2427 
Union, Richwood, Oct 8-11 
Van Wert, Van Wert. 8 10-13 
Washington, Marietta, 
Aug 28-30 
Wayne, Orrville, Oct 9-11 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 17-20 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 24-27 
Wood, Bowling at 
Sept24-28 


QUEBEC. 
STATE, Montreal, § 12-21 
Argentine, Lachute, S 25-26 
Brome, Brome, Sept 10-11 
Compton, Cookshire, 8 iv-12 
Eastern exhibition, 

Sherbrooke, Sept 2-7 

Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don, Sept 12-13 
Missisquoi, Bedford, §S 12-13 

Richmond, Richmond, 
Sept 29-30 

Stanstead Co Agr’! Soc, 
Ayer’s Flats, Aug 26-28 
Stanstead fair, one 


stead, ug 21-22 





Brace Up Your County or Local Fair. 





Horsemen attend the annual meeting of the fair 
societies and take an interest in making the fair 
a success; they ask for what they want and are 


usually 


the easiest class of men the managers 


find to deal with. If farmers wish the fairs to be 


a success, they should attend the annual meetings 
and make their wants known and help the manag- 
ers to appoint judges and committees among the 
farmers; take an interest in the exhibits, instead 
of remaining at home until the day of the fair 
and then grumbling because the fair is not manay- 
ed to please them. There is one little fact that 
many people red to be ignorant of which may 
help to make the average exhibitor to feel more 
friendly tothe horseman and that is, each horse 
pays an entrance fee and if a good entrance is 
made they often pay back all the expense of the 
trot. They usually pay somuch per cent of the 
purse offered and that the horsemen don’t grum- 
ble about. Other exhibitors usually pay no en- 
trance fee and their premiums are clear gain and 
yet they grumble. 
HORSES ARE THE BEST DRAWING CARD 

of the fair. Weheara great deal of talk about 
keeping the boys at home, and to interest them 
in horse-breeding is one of the best methods of 
keeping them interested on the farm. They read 
in the papers of to-day a great deal about nice 
horses and fast horses and naturally if a young 
man has any ambition he has a desire to see 
something of them. Some sav horse trots are 
well enough in their place. Where is their place 
if not in the country at a fair which is managed 
with a desire to furnish entertainment for all? 
Should our farmers be compelled to go to the 
city in order to attend a horse trot? No. 

Our county fairs are a sort of holiday for all the 
family and the managers would make a big mis- 
take were they to leave out the horse trot, which 
is the greatest attraction for boys and men, and 
some women if they are managed nicely. And 
how much better to have the horses in connec- 
tion with the other exhibits, so that families can 
enjoy their holidays together. It has been re- 
marked that quite a different class of people at- 
tend the connty fairs from those who go to an ad- 
vertised horse race. The mothers and daughters 
are not often seen at acommon -horse race with 
the fathers and sons, but the professional gam- 
blers are out in full force and make the most of 











their opportunities. There are usually no restric- 
tions about liquor at a regular horse race, butat a 
well conducted fair where ladies are in aittend- 
ance there are many restrictions of that kind for 
the good of all. 

NEW IDEAS AT THE FAIR. 

Who ever heard of a farmer who took any in- 
terest in stock, vegetables, fruit, ete, whodid not 
come home from the fair with some new ideas? 
If he is interested in raising fruit or vegetables, 
he will have an opportunity to observe different 
varieties and consequently be able to determine 
what he wants to buy when ordering fruit trees or 
garden seeds, etc. If he is interested in stock or 
poultry he will enjoy looking over that on exhi- 
bition and willlearn to know the difference be- 
tween good and poor stock. If he is a Yankee 
and wants to know anything about the things on 
exhibition, he can ask questions, as the exhibit- 
ors are usually ready to answer all such civilly at 
least. Among the ladies’ exhibits of household 
arts full written directions are often required for 
the benefit of the public. 


SOME ONE HAS GOT TO WORK 


in order to make the fair a success, and the heav- 
iest part of work comes on the managers. For 
that reason every farmer asked to do 15 minutes 
work should put his shoulder to the wheel and do 
his best, instead of refusing to do anything and 
then grumbling because the fairis not better. A 
successful fair must furnish something for every- 
body. Eventhe fakirs fulfill their mission, as 
you will observe they draw a crowd and often the 
es old deacons who protest against them are 

ound right upin the front ranks enjoying the 
fun of seeing the boys get an education. It is one 
of the best means of teaching the small boy that 
he cannot get something for nothing, and after he 
has lost one or two five cent pieces his education 
is complete and he is satisfied.—{E. A. Pinney. 


Stricken With Paralysis. 


From the Industrial News, Jackson, Mich. 








Myron L. Root, a worthy workman, has lived for 
nearly twenty-five years in the city of Jackson, 
Mich, at 234 Adrian Ave, where he owns a happy 
home. His health had failed him for some years 
back, and the loss of his wife, two years ago, filled 
his cup of misery to overflowing. Grief and worry 
soon brought on a stroke of paralysis. A few 
weeks later he had a second stroke, which totally 
disabled him. He could move neither a limb nor 
his head and had to be fed like a baby. The best 
medical aid was furnished him, and his friends 
did all they could for him, but human hands seem- 
ed powerless to give him relief. 

Both physicians who were treating him told him, 
after a consultation, that there were no means of 
helping him. He was then but a mere skeleton, 
without power to move and scarcely strength 
enough to express his wishes. Death was truly 
much preferable to a lingering life of such misery 
and helplessness. : 

The marvelous cure, by Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, 
of a woman afflicted similar to himself, which ap- 
peared in the Industrial News, was read to him, 
and although only a lingering spark of hope exe 
isted, he consented to give the medicine a trial, 
but insisted that another physician be called, in 


' order to lay the matter before him. The physician 


was summoned, and after a thorough examination 
of the patient and learning the history of the case 
said that he could promise no relief and advised 
him to try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, which he had 
often known to succeed when everything else had 
failed. The pills were procured, and he took them 
according to directions, with the most wonderful 
result. At the end of two weeks he could walk, 
and at the end of four weeks, although weak, he 
was perfectly cured and is now able to do all 
kinds of light work. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 

form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
»alpitation of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ons, all forms of weakness either in male or fe- 
male. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a box, 
or six boxes for $2.50) by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y 








The Leading Conservatory of America 

Car. Fag.ren, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 












giving full information, 
Frank W. Hare, General Manager, 
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